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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 





NATURE, REASON AND THE LIMITS OF STATE 
AUTHORITY. 


HAT ideas are more effective and important agencies in 
human affairs than events however massive—that the 
Justice of Plato, and the Law of Nature and of Reason of the 
Stoics, will continue to influence men’s thoughts and actions 
long after all Pragmatic Sanctions and Golden Bulls are dusty 
and forgotten—this is a conclusion willingly embraced by most 
philosophers, and by some historians. The reading public at large 
pays little heed to it, and expects to learn ‘what really happens’ 
from the daily paper. But the part of one nation in the present 
war has been so obviously deliberate and intentional, the or- 
ganized use of all its powers so plainly part of a plan from the 
beginning, that for once we are all agreed that there is a theory 
back of it, and that in this case at least national character has 
more in it than habit and feeling. 

What is this theory? And is it one peculiar to Germany, or 
one which has affected the development and policies of all modern 
states, so that, sharing it more or less, they also share more or 
less the responsibility for its bad effects, if it has any? Since 
August, 1914, all sorts of answers have been proposed for these 
questions, especially the first. They have included insipid 
republications of Chamberlain’s ‘Aryan’ propaganda, the 
theme of which goes back to certain lucubrations of Fichte and of 
Schopenhauer, and is a signal example of the illegitimate alliance 
of science and romance; the mistaken interpretation of Nietzsche's 


1 Read in part before the Western Philosophical Association, April, 1916. 
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call for powerful and aggressive individuals into one for a power- 
ful and aggressive state; the translation of the works of military 
theorists like Clausewitz and Bernhardi, who expound the art 
of war, and also stiffen the professional resolution of themselves 
and their readers, as every good North German is likely to do 
whether he be a judge or a general, by an appeal to the cate- 
gorical imperative; and finally, the accusation—or the praise—of 
German Idealism as the animating spirit of German politics. 

The last suggestion is the only one which seems to me to hit 
upon an influence of wide and permanent importance; and I 
should be unwilling to accept it except in a very restricted form. 
That the empty bottle of Kant’s categorical imperative had the 
new wine of German nationalism put into it, as Professor Dewey 
argues, is one thing; that it must be used in just this way, quite 
another. Kant himself was cosmopolitan and international in 
all his hopes for the Europe of the future; in this respect he re- 
tained and clarified what was best in the spirit of the eighteenth 
century. Fichte began in an equally cosmopolitan spirit; and 
when, in his patriotic resistance to Napoleon, he became the 
prophet of Germanism, even in his last and most extreme state- 
ment of his theory of the national state—Die Staatslehre, 1813— 
he held that the only justifiable war is that by which one people 
throws off the tyranny of another." 

The phase of German Idealism which has closest relation to 
the actualities of modern politics is Hegel’s doctrine of the Abso- 
lute State. Hegel regarded the “modern state’’ as the concrete 
objectification and realization of all human interests whatever, 
so far as they are capable of being raised to rational self-conscious- 
ness; and therefore he held it to be the moral absolute, against 
which there is no appeal, save to the dialectic of history and the 
judgment worked out in battle. It includes and subordinates to 
itself all human activities and organizations. ‘‘The State, as 
the realization of the substantial will, . . . is the rational in and 
for itself. This substantial unity is absolute unmoved end for 
itself, in which freedom reaches its utmost right, and has at the 


1 Cf. Basch, “‘L’Allemagne classique et le pangermanisme,"’ Revue de Métaphy- 


sique, xxii, 6. 
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same time the supreme right against individuals, whose highest 
duty is, to be members of the state.” This, I believe, is the 
principle, not only of German nationalism, but of modern nation- 
alism everywhere, though it is not everywhere worked out into 
its consequences with the same thoroughness and precision, and 
is at times opposed by other and divergent principles. The 
proof of this is chiefly contained in what follows; but in passing 
I wish to recall that Hegel was the close friend of the Prussian 
minister Altenstein, and that a whole generation of the higher 
officials of Prussia attended his lectures at Berlin. 

Hegel’s genial insight, his gift for exact and pregnant state- 
ment of all the implications of a given historical mode of human 
life, are nowhere seen to better advantage than in his Philosophie 
des Rechts. Find if you can a better description of the ideal 
German citizen than this: ‘The individual, a subject as to his 
duties, as a citizen finds in their fulfillment the protection of his 
person and of his property, the consideration of his individual 
welfare and the satisfaction of his essential nature, the self- 
esteem arising from his being a member of this state; and in the 
fulfillment of duties as services to the state the latter has its 
maintenance and its existence.’” Read his account of the ex- 
ternal relations of the state to other states. It might have been 
written in 1914, though it dates from almost exactly a century 
before. The state, in its individual consciousness of itself, must 
assert its independence of all other states; this is a necessary 
consequence of its essential nature. The sharpest expression of 
this is war; and by it, the finite and transitory character of all in 
the individual that distinguishes itself from the interest of the 
state is demonstrated. Hence follows the moral value of war as 
such. “‘The content of courage as a moral trait lies in the truly 
absolute end, the sovereignty of the state;—the reality of this end 
as the work of courage has the surrender of personal reality as its 
means. Here then we have the rigor of the sharpest oppositions: 
the sacrifice of one’s self, but as the existence of freedom; the 
supremest independence of self-consciousness, whose existence at 


1 Rechts philosophie, § 258. 
2 Ibid., § 261. 
* Ibid., § 324. 
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the same time consists in the mechanism of an external order 
and service; absolute obedience and abdication of one’s own opinion 
and desire to discuss things, therefore absence of one’s own mind, 
and the most intense and inclusive presence of mind and determi- 
nation; the most hostile and at the same time directly personal 
behavior towards individuals, together with a completely indif- 
ferent or even kindly feeling towards them as individuals. . 
The principle of the modern world, thought and the universal, 
has given this higher form to courage, that its expression seems 
to be more mechanical and not the deed of a particular person, 
but of a member of a whole. . . . Therefore it has invented 
artillery.” This is the characteristic Hegelian version of modern 
“military grandeur and servitude.” 

As for international law, since there is no moral entity above or 
beyond the state, such law never is, but merely ought to be. It 
rests on the agreement of absolutely sovereign states, and since 
such agreement is more or less contingent and fortuitous, so is 
this so-called law.2, There is no judge beyond states save the 
Weltgeist, whose court is history. Hence, if states do not agree, 
their strife can be decided only by war. What shall be a cause 
of war is indefinable, “‘since the state can put its infinitude and 
its honor in any one of its particular traits, and is so much the 
more inclined to such irritability, as it is a strong individual 
disposed by long internal quiet to seek some material for its 
activity outside.”’ ‘Besides, since the state is a conscious entity, 
it cannot stop with noticing only real injury, but the idea of 
injury, as a danger threatened from another state, and the 
calculation of probabilities, guesses at plans, etc., are causes of 
dissension.”’ Its own welfare is the highest law of the state in 
its relations to other states; the government of a state is no general 
or philanthropic Providence. War abolishes international law; 
what is left is merely (i) the recognition of one state by another 
which even war implies, (ii) the fact that war is not waged against 
private persons, and (iii) the restraint of manners and customs 
common in all civilized behavior.’ 

1 Op. cit. § 328. 


* §§ 330-333. 
* §§ 334-339. 
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These conclusions, beside which Fichte’s theory of war appears 
as pure pacifism, are the logical and necessary deductions from 
the principle of the absolute state. If they have been exemplified 
on a large scale in the origin and conduct of the present war, this 
is because some modern states live by this principle almost 
exclusively, and all have been influenced by it. Hegel drew 
these conclusions with conscientious rigor, and willingly accepted 
them, especially since they seemed to him another example of 
the universal dialectic; war is the dialectic by which states them- 
selves are revealed as but transitory embodiments of the Idea. 
It was by no means for the sake of these conclusions, however, 
that he elaborated his doctrine of the modern state as the absolute 
state. Caird’s fine exposition has made us familiar with the 
place that the problem of the state, in relation to individual 
freedom, took in the development of Hegel’s thought as a young 
man; and all the later documentation has confirmed and em- 
phasized the importance of this question for him.' The problem 
took shape in his mind as fundamental in politics, ethics, and reli- 
gion, and as the expression of the historical conflict of the Greek 
ideal, as he conceived it, with the Christian. The straightfor- 
ward naturalism of Greek life and the Greek state versus Chris- 
tian dualism and other-worldliness—esthetic enjoyment versus 
the law of duty—objective custom versus subjective conscience— 
the concrete immediacy of the natural world in all its aspects 
versus the abstract reason or understanding—these are some of 
the shifting phases in which the question appeared to him, and 
on which he rang the changes in the Phdnomenologie of 1807. 
He is already outlining his answer to them, so far as they are 
political and ethical, in the System der Sittlichkeit of (about) 
1802; in the third section of the Encyclopédie, 1817, the “‘ Philoso- 
phy of Mind,” the answer is complete in outline; and the Philoso- 
phie des Rechts, 1821, fills out the outline. That answer, to 
state it briefly, is that the modern state reconciles Nature and 
Reason, Social Organization and Individual Freedom, as the 
Greek state had done; but it does this in a higher because a self- 


‘Cf. Caird, Hegel, chap. Il; Wallace, Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, introductory 
essay v.; G. Lasson’s ed. of Phinomenologie, ‘‘Einleitung”’ I, i. 
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conscious way. All individual interests, from the highest to the 
lowest, have become aware of their own true nature, and in doing 
so have also become aware that they are truly satisfied and recon- 
ciled only in the state. The intelligent man may still want 
something more or different; but he knows that this is mere 
private desire, not rational will. As the modern state is the end 
in which all these ends meet, it is absolute, the organization of all 
other organizations, the moral finality for man. 

Hegel did not reach this position simply by speculative con- 
struction; he based it on a vast historical induction, and the best 
way to approach it critically seems to be by a summary review 
of the history of reasoned principle and moral standards in rela- 
tion to the actual state. In order to be brief I must be dogmatic; 
and for this I ask pardon in advance. 

The ancient states of Greece and Rome were autochthonous, 
original outgrowths of nature, in a sense that no later state has 
been. The results of this persist throughout their entire history. 
To the very last, in Greece, reason never becomes free in the 
state as an active principle of political reorganization: theory of 
the state gets no place in the history of theactual state. Instead 
of this, the modifications in the constitution of the various city- 
states—passing in general, though not universally, from monarchy 
into aristocracy, and then into democracy—were always the 
result of a conflict of individual or class interests. The very 
terms in which Aristotle describes aristocracy and democracy 
make their origin in economic conflict clear. Constitution- 
makers like Solon try to arrest or control this conflict, with 
varying success; but their end is always the immediate one of 
stability. Meanwhile, the p‘.ilosophic concept of a universal 
law is developed, and helps to generalize the notion of moral 
obligation and to make it less arbitrary; and finally the political 
theories of Plato and Aristotle appear. But these theories, 
while they are broadly humane in their implications, are purely 
national in their explicit form. While Plato simply confined 
his attention to an ideal reform of the Greek state, Aristotle 
recognized that the city-state of Athens required a slave-popu- 
lation far outnumbering the free citizens, and defended the insti- 
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tution. Moreover, these theories got no opportunity to react 
upon the state.' Stoicism, with its broadly humanitarian 
spirit, arose as the ancient Greek state passed away. 

Broadly, the same statements hold true for the Roman city- 
state, whose history is also one of a conflict of interests. The 
effect of Stoicism on the theory and development of Roman law 
was of great importance; but it had no influence on the relations 
of state to state, nor did it succeed in getting the principle of 
freedom of conscience recognized by the state.2 From first to 
last, the ancient state was an absolute state, which included and 
subordinated all other human interests and organizations. It 
identified religion with itself, and denied the right of free asso- 
ciation. Organized opinion, therefore, was repressed as a politi- 
cal influence. This was the chief cause, perhaps, of the conflict 
of the Roman Empire with Christianity. It is the very spirit 
of the Civil Law, so deeply present that in the later Empire 
occupation and civic status were transformed into hereditary 
castes by edict. Wherever Roman law exists in an unmodified 
form even to-day, the same difficulties concerning freedom of 
association, religious and otherwise, have 1ecurred. 

The medizval state, like the ancient, developed through a 
conflict of classes and interests, the general outcome of which 
was the growing power of the mercantile class, the ‘burgesses,’ 
in connection with that of the king. But this development was 
not one from original nature, as in the case of the ancient state, 
and the medieval state never became an absolute state. This 
is because the change due to class-conflict takes place concur- 
rently with the gradual absorption of the older civilization, and 
under the tutorship of an institution older than any of these 
states, the Church, which stands for the Christian principle of 
the free conscience, in spite of many inconsistencies in its officers. 
It is generally recognized that there are ends beyond any ‘tem- 
poral’ political organization, and principles superior to its laws, 


1] know Burnet asserts the contrary of the students of Plato; but this seems to 
be true at best of the colonies only. He also points out Platonic influences on 
Roman law, through South Italy. Thales to Plato, pp. 302-304. 

2 It has often been pointed out that Grotius’s use of “jus gentium”’ as inter- 
national law was a technical mistake. 
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by which those laws may be judged. These principles are 
classed together, as a Law of Nature or Reason. So Aquinas 
says, for example: “There is in men a certain natural law, a 
participation in the eternal law, by which good and evil are 
discerned;”’ and “since in human affairs anything is called just, 
because it conforms to the rule of reason, and that would not 
be a law which were not just, therefore every human law must be 
derived from the natural law which is the first rule of reason.’”! 
Here is the Aristotelian-Stoic principle again, in a Christian 
setting; but this time it gets a recognition, even if a wavering one, 
from the state; and it is admitted to extend not only to the re- 
lations of the state to its citizens, but also to the relations of 
states to one another. Of this supra-national moral law the 
Church is the recognized guardian and defender. What this 
involves as to the adjustment of powers between ‘ Church’ and 
‘State,’ spiritual authority and civil authority, is often disputed; 
but the supremacy of the principle, and the propriety of the 
human interest in its realization being represented in a corpora- 
tion extending beyond, and spiritually independent of the state, 
*no one ever denies. 

At the opening of the modern period, the two principles of 
actual political power and the supra-national law of nature, 
which had been held together, in ideal at least, in the medieval 
system as a whole, were divorced and abstractly opposed to each 
other. Machiavelli’s Prince gave a naturalistic account of 
political authority as absolute non-moral power. The real 
purpose of the book is revealed by its concluding chapter, the 
exhortation to Lorenzo the Magnificent to free Italy from the 
barbarians. The sovereign was to over-rule all ordinary morality 
for the sake of national power; reason of state was to prevail 
for the sake of national independence. This throws a flood of 
light on the vitality of Machiavellianism in modern politics. 
For very different reasons, Luther became the first advocate of 
the ‘divine right of kings’ and ‘passive obedience.” Grotius 

! Summa Theologica, ta 2%, xci, 2; xcv, 2. 

?For Luther’s relation to 17th century absolutism, see Lord Acton, “The 


Protestant Theory of Persecution,”’ in History of Freedom and Other Essays; also 
J. N. Figgis, From Gerson to Grotius, chap. III. 
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is perhaps the most prominent example, among several, of the 
persistence of the idea of ‘Law of Nature.’ He unites it with 
the contract-theory of the state, for which also there were num- 
erous medizval precedents; and uses it for two ends—to establish 
the independence of political institutions in respect to the Church, 
and to serve as a basis for international law. 

How Rousseau developed the Law of Nature into the Rights 
of Man, and how the French Revolution put these rights into 
action—this is too familiar to require comment. The reaction 
outside of France from joy to horror, and then to systematic 
opposition, is also familiar. It is part of the spiritual history of 
many of the greatest men of the time—of Burke, Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth in England; of Fichte, Gérres, and Hegel in Ger- 
many. Fichte, however, fell back on nationalism only as a 
means of defence against the conquest of Germany by Napoleon; 
to the end of his life, as Basch remarks, he was “‘a man of the 
levée en masse, a mystic Jacobin.” Burke and Hegel, among 
others, each in his own way, attacked the Revolutionary appeal 
to a ‘law of nature,’ which had suffered much change from the 
medizval conception of it based on Aristotle, and to abstract 
individual rights. The reaction against these led in many cases 
to a sort of historical positivism; yet, by an ironical paradox, 
many of that time and of this who dismiss the idea of natural 
rights in every form as an outworn superstition, continue to 
admire struggles for freedom, and to speak of martyrs for liberty. 
Those who avoid the paradox fall back on the naturalistic 
position of Machiavelli—as for example the famous jurist Haller, 
whom Hegel criticizes with the utmost severity. Hegel himself 
firmly believed that his own theory of the state got beyond and 
overcame both abstractions—the abstraction of a natural right 
without any society to possess it in, and the abstraction of a 
state which is mere historic fact with no ends to realize. Thus he 
revived the idea of the absolute state, but included in it two 
institutions derived from the Middle Ages, and foreign to the 
ancient polities—constitutional monarchy, and representative 
government. For he was no mere reactionary; his theory of the 


1 Rechtsphilosophie, § 258. 
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state was not simply the apotheosis of the Prussian constitution, 
as hostile critics say; only, what medieval Europe had thought 
could only be accomplished by Christendom, Hegel held to be 
the proper work of the individual state. And in this he but 
idealized and theorized the actual tendency of modern politics; 
the ideal for him is the real. 

To prove this it is necessary to show that the state is a wholly 
self-contained organization, within which, and only within which, 
the legitimate satisfaction of every human interest is provided; 
and this is what Hegel attempts to do in his discussion of ‘‘civil 
society”’ (die biirgerliche Gesellschaft), which may accordingly be 
considered the central citadel of his philosophy of the state. 
In the family, he tells us, men are at one in a unity of natural 
feeling; in the state they are at one in a unity of enlightened 
conscious purpose; but civil society, which occupies the place 
between the family and the state, and whose organization is the 
dialectic which leads from one to the other, is the special sphere 
of private interest. Hegel describes it in terms of the nexus of 
economic wants, which are selfish, and divide men as much 
as they unite them. Yet, in order to their satisfaction, these 
wants must perforce fall into a system; a division of labor 
must take place, men must buy and sell, and so on. Even be- 
cause of their natural selfishness of feeling, therefore, men must 
make themselves, and be made, members of society.' Hegel’s 
particular analysis of all this is most acute, and the model for 
most of the better discussions of this subject in modern ethics. 

But examining it with our particular problem in mind, we 
note that this sphere of civil society is supposed to represent all 
the interests which a man may—abstractly though not really— 
be conceived to have, which are distinguishable from his interests 
as a member of a family, or as a citizen and subject of the state. 
These interests are all described, however, as economic; and at 
the point where it is to be shown that civil society must be actual- 
ized, and can only be actualized, in the state, we find this highly 
significant passage: ‘The principle of this system of wants, 
the individual separateness of knowledge and of will, possesses 


1 Op. cit., $§ 183, 187. 
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the fully developed universal, the universality of freedom, only 
in an abstract way, that is to say, as the right of property; but 
this right exists here not merely as a fact, but in its valid reality, 
as the protection of property through the administration of the 
law.’ To put this in other terms, it means simply this: Civil 
society has the principle of freedom only in property; therefore 
its wider organization, and the actualization of its various in- 
terests, can be only through law in the strict sense; and accord- 
ingly, its interests terminate in, and are bounded by, the political 
state. 

It hardly seems unfair to say that the terms in which Hegel 
has stated this question of the organization of human interests 
rules out any solution except or beyond the state, and thereby 
makes the state absolute. If all these interests are included in 
family interests, property interests, and political interests, then 
the debate is closed. Where would art and science, philosophy 
and religion, find their recognition in such a scheme? It is not 
easy to see exactly what Hegel’s view of their place in organized 
human life is, strange as it may seem that such a difficulty 
should exist. In part, of course, we know that, like Aristotle, 
and unlike Plato, he placed them in a region beyond and separate 
from morality. Yet they must have points of contact with 
social life and organization. Where do they get their place in 
the all-satisfying state? 

Perhaps Hegel said so little about them in relation to the 
State, because of his opposition to Fichte, who had said so much, 
and to Romanticism generally. At any rate, what he has to say 
is curiously scattered and incidental. In the first place, we 
notice that the administration of law expresses itself in two ways 
state-police,” and in the legalization and protection of cor- 
porations. It is only as a member of such corporations that the 
private citizen gets his true position and recognition, and their 


“ 


—in 


connected interests are the source and support of the constitution 
of the state. These corporations Hegel describes with a keen 
sense for the moral meaning and value of such associations, but 
in quite general terms, and on the analogy of the German trade 


1 Op. cil., § 208. 
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guilds! What classes of men belong here? The only answer 
seems to be the division of citizens, at an earlier point in the 
discussion, into three estates: the substantial, the formal, and 
the general. The farmers are the substantial estate; laborers, 
manufacturers, and merchants make up the formal estate, and 
seem to be the members of these corporations; the general estate 
has the care of the general interests of society as its business, 
and its members must therefore be relieved of the necessity of 
labor to meet their private needs, either by having property of 
their own, or by being maintained by the state. Does this 
general estate include what we call the professions? Hegel 
does not say so, but this seems to be the only place for them 
in his scheme.” 

Later, in the course of the chapters devoted to the internal 
law of the state, he does have something to say about the state’s 
relations to religion and to “Wissenschaft.” It is astonishingly 
frank; it also contains a curious contradiction. Religion, science, 
philosophy, and art, it seems, have each a special formal prin- 
ciple, distinct from that of the state; and therefore they are not 
only means for it, but also ends for themselves. It is not neces- 
sary to examine the application of state law to them, as the 
immediate subject is the special principle of the state’ After 
some forcible remarks concerning carping pietism and what 
Arnold called the “dissidence of Dissent,’’ Hegel comes to the 
question whether church and science are independent of the 
state, so that it is only a means for them as an end. The other 
type of independence, which his previous statement seems to 
allow, he excludes by his formulation of the question. To make 
them independent in this way, he insists, is to degrade the state 
to a mere arrangement for the protection of life and property. 
But the true principle of the state is thought; it knows its ends, 
while this rational content is present to religion only as belief 
and feeling. In morals and politics the state must rule, against 
any church teaching to the contrary; abstract dogma alone is 
free from state control. Wissenschaft, on the other hand, is the 

1 Op. cit., §§ 250-256. 


2 Ibid., §§ 202-205. 
* Ibid., the note on p. 209 of Lasson’s edition. 
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natural ally of the state, “for it has the same element of form.” 
When learning asserts “freedom of opinion” against the state, it 
errs, and falls into mere subjectivity. Usually the state can des- 
pise such ‘opinion,’ but when it insists on erecting itself into a 
really superior position, claims the dignity of science, and 
“would make the state’s own institutions of learning into a 
church hostile to it,’-—then the state must protect against this 
the objective truth and the fundamental principle of moral life, 
since it asserts in so doing the right of self-consciousness to its own 
insight into what should be accepted as true.'—In a word, the 
Absolute State, having absorbed all the prerogatives of the 
medizeval Church, must be infallible as well! 

My statement of the opposing view must be brief. In the 
first place, the idea of the State as the final possible human 
organization is inconsistent with Hegel’s own philosophy. The 
logic of that philosophy would demand the transcendence of 
every moral interest, as an ideal principle, over its immediate 
objectification. And it is not enough to have it represented, 
beyond its objectification in the state, only in a Weltgeist. As it 
is a principle of human consciousness, as it is implicitly trans- 
cendent over any particular State, so men must strive for its 
recognition and embodiment in an organized social form which 
goes beyond the limits of the state. To leave it to a dialectic of 
history represented by war is to degrade it to a mere principle 
of nature an sich. 

But it is more important for my purpose, since I have been 
using Hegel only as the most illustrious representative of state- 
abolutism, to notice that the theory is contrary to the facts of 
the moral life. Men do have interests in common goods which 
exceed by their nature the limits of the state, and are, potentially 
at least, universally human. Moreover, since interests are by 
their very nature experimental, none can set a limit to the course 
over which their pursuit will carry the race; the state is a very 
relative affair after all! 

The interests which transcend state limits may be roughly 
described as (i) economic; (ii) esthetic; (iii) scientific and philo- 


1 Op. cit., § 270, pp. 207-219. 
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sophical; (iv) moral and religious. What can we expect from 
each of them in counteracting and overcoming national enmity? 

(i) Economic interests obviously, of their own nature, have no 
national limits. Unfortunately, they are causes of division as 
well as of union, for states as for individuals. We cannot hope 
too much for the prevention of wars from ‘enlightened self- 
interest’ or from ‘class-feeling.’ The present war has shown 
us striking examples of the interests of capital pressing towards 
war, and furthered by war; it has also shown us how readily 
Socialists can become Nationalists. But it does seem as though 
statesmen, who are supposed to recognize facts, might begin now 
to recognize the internationalism of economic interests by form- 
ing trade alliances which would be inclusive rather than exclusive, 
productive rather than protective. Every rightminded man 
should oppose the policy of ‘trade wars’ and ‘commercial re- 
prisal’ as irrational and immoral. 

(ii) Developed art in its technical forms is intensely individual, 
and the esthetic interest does not seem susceptible of any close 
incorporation, except as united with the economic or the re- 
ligious. There have been some interesting suggestions lately 
of the possible strengthening of art by uniting it more closely 
with craftsmanship. At any rate, the international character 
of the masonic guild in medieval times is an encouraging prec- 
edent. 

(iii) Science and philosophy should keep themselves free of all 
chauvinism and jingoism, since these are absolutely destructive 
of their true ends and nature. In nocountry should all the insti- 
tutions of learning and education be under the sole control of the 
state. Free association is a liberating and developing influence 
of vast importance in these fields, and we should be careful in the 
United States not to go too far in the other direction. It would 
be hard to name one valuable feature or activity of our public 
schools which was not brought into them by the influence or 
example of ‘private’ schools and ‘private’ associations; and 
the difficulties our state universities face would be extreme, if 
‘private’ universities had not set standards which it is simply 
not respectable not to observe. That the scientific and philo- 
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sophic interests are essentially unifying needs no demonstra- 
tion. Some historian might well devote a chapter to the 
cosmopolitan influence of scholars and learned societies in the 
midst of the dynastic wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries—an influence in its way a medizval survival, for the 
international character of the medizval university made for peace 





in a warlike age. 

(iv) I take for granted that the religious and moral interests 
are in the last analysis identified, whether co-terminous or not. 
The Middle Ages had an international organization, the Catholic 
Church, as the expression and instrument of these interests. 
Whether such a body can ever have the power it had then or not, 
the public conscience of mankind, the belief of all good men in 
principles of action justified by a growing realization of a com- 
mon human good, must get itself expressed and represented in 
international institutions. This is the place of proposed inter- 
national courts and other bodies of this kind. Whether their 
authority shall be coercive or not is at present a much debated 
question. It does not seem to be noticed that it is essentially 
the medizval question as to whether the Church shall have 
coercive power over a bad government or not. Only the acci- 
dents have changed; the substance remains the same. The 
alternative solution to independent international courts, coercive 
or non-coercive, is a World-State, to which all other organiza- 
tions would be subordinate. Such a state is hardly within the 
confines of practical discussion ; and my own view is that since the 
moral interest does, and ought to, transcend the political or- 
ganization, in order that all political organization may itself be 
judged, such a state is ethically objectionable. It would simply 
be the Absolute State in excelsis, with all its faults repeated on a 
larger scale. 

To conclude with a somewhat dogmatic. statement of the idea 
of human organization implied in this paper: The political 
organization, the State, should be distinguished from the looser 
organization, based on community of manners and customs, 
language, culture, and ideals, which we call the Nation. The 
two tend more and more to coincide, perhaps; but they are not 
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identical. Left to themselves, the natural tendencies of states 
are likely to be exclusive; while the natural relations of national 
cultures are those of mutual modification by free interaction and 
exchange. The sole direct function of the political organization, 
the state, is to assure the security and freedom of its citizens; 
other ends it may assist in securing, if public opinion approve, 
but they do not belong to it of its own essential nature. An 
important part of the true freedom of its citizens lies in the pur- 
suit of ends not political, and essentially transcending the limits 
of any particular state, since they are conceived as good for men 
as men. In the pursuit of such ends, they organize themselves 
in societies not identical with the state, and which ought to be 
independent of it. So organizing themselves, they work out 
their concrete freedom, which the state should assure, but not 
itself attempt to make for them. Freedom cannot be made for 
anyone; the state is not directly a cultural organization, but a 
political. In entering such societies, men voluntarily subject 
themselves to an authority which controls them for the purposes 
of the society. These purposes and the consequent authorities 
the state should admit and guarantee, not control. They are 
limited within, to be sure, by the political power; but extending 
beyond it, they at the same time free the citizen from the 
tyranny either of oligarchies or of majorities, and knit state to 
state in a wider organization of men. On such a view the ad- 
justment of authorities becomes at times a difficult problem; 
but it is far better to have such a recurrent problem than state 
tyranny within the state, and such a total lack of any effective 
organization among states that they stand to one another in the 
non-moral relations of physical forces. Nor need there be any 
fear that national unity and the valuable characteristics of 
national culture would be impaired by such limits of state au- 
thority. They are not the creations of the political state; and 
any state which interferes with them is in so far proceeding on the 
principles of the ‘absolute’ state. 

We have become so accustomed of late to talking and thinking 
of the state as the most inclusive human society that such state- 
ments as these may seem odd and paradoxical. But I conceive 
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that they are simply the theoretical expression and development 
of what is best in English and American institutions. The prin- 
ciples are the principles of Burke, extended to cover the field of 
international relations, and taken as meaning concrete oppor- 
tunities for action, not mere checks on government. The same 
principles which when acted upon secure the freedom of indivi- 
duals within the state, carried out and embodied in institutions 
which extend beyond the state, will prove the best security 
against injustice and aggression in the relations of states to one 


another. 
EpMUND H. HOLLANDs. 
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LIBERTY AND THE SOCIAL SYSTEM.:! 


HE purpose of this paper is to discuss the revision of political 
philosophy which has been undertaken as a part of the 
work of English Idealism. This revision claims to be not only a 
more adequate statement of social theory but also to give a sound 
theoretical basis for political liberalism. It originated, in fact, 
in an effort to restate the traditional liberalism of the revolu- 
tionary period in terms of the Hegelian philosophy, and with an 
eye to avoiding the factors which, even as early as the middle of 
the nineteenth century, had brought this earlier liberalism to 
decay. The special question to be considered is how far the 
idealist theory of the state is really liberal. For purposes of 
illustration I shall use Professor Bosanquet’s presentation of the 
theory in his Philosophical Theory of the State. 

The fatal weakness of the earlier liberalism lay in the fact that 
its theory created an antithesis between the liberty of the indi- 
vidual and his restraint by social institutions. The theory of 
natural rights conceived the individual as the possessor of rights 
by virtue of his nature as a human being and hence prior to all 
forms of social organization. The hypothetical state of nature 
which preceded such an organization was conceived as a state 
of ideally complete liberty, all restraints by organized force 
being absent. Government arose by consent or contract; as 
was commonly said, the individual gave up some of his natural 
liberty in order that he might enjoy the remainder in greater 
security. And hence the paradox: The individual supposedly 
gives up something and yet in fact he has more of it after the 
surrender than he had before. The dilemma is indeed quite 
unescapable. If liberty consists in the absence of restraint, 
then liberty must grow progressively less as restraints are ex- 
tended and organized. And since government is quite incon- 
ceivable without restraint somewhere, and the possibility of 


1 With some omissions this paper was read before the Western Philosophical 
Association, in St. Louis, April 21, 1916. 
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restraint nearly anywhere, liberty and government must be at 
daggers drawn. 

It is indeed true that the application of natural rights princi- 
ples, at least where it was really effective, was not so bad as the 
theory. The practice, in fact, contradicted the theory; for the 
substantial result of this early liberalism was the writing into 
law of certain liberties which appeared to be inseparable from 
the maintenance of a humane standard of life. Its practice 
presented the paradox of securing by law rights which the theory 
held to be prior to and the foundation of law. The theory was, 
indeed, a doctrine of protest which derived its content mainly 
from the fact that it was supposed to connote certain concrete 
reforms which the liberals agreed to accept but which had little 
or no logical relation to the theory itself. Hence the theory 
worked best where liberalism faced the problem of remodeling 
institutions already well established, as was the case in England 
and the United States. Where a more thoroughgoing recon- 
struction was required, as in nearly every other country, the 
doctrinaire character of natural rights liberalism manifested 
itself, and the modern reconstruction came not so much through 
liberalism as in spite of it. Cavour in Italy was hampered 
scarcely more by the Austrian and Neapolitan reactionaries than 
by the extreme followers of Mazzini and Garibaldi. Bismarck 
in Germany crushed alike the constitutionalism of the liberals 
and the feudalism of the Junkers. 

Inconsistencies in theory, however, were not the only factors 
which tended to discredit the older liberalism. Two powerful 
sentiments also worked against it, viz., the growing sense of 
national unity and an increasingly historical habit of thought in 
regard to all social problems. The natural rights position, both 
in origin and nature, was cosmopolitan; it depended upon the 
assumption of a certain inherent core of rationality which be- 
longed to every individual by virtue merely of the fact that he 
was a human being. The claim to rights was made on behalf of 
a common humanity, and differences of time and place, of race 
and nationality, were conceived to be superficial and unimportant 
by comparison. With the turn of the century, however, the 
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sentiment of national patriotism and of loyalty to the national 
vocation quite displaced the enthusiasm for man as such. With 
the sentiment of nationality came also a reawakened and devel- 
oped interest in history, and this brought with it much that was 
inimical to the natural rights view; for it is a commonplace to 
say that the latter was hopelessly unhistorical. The notion of 
the individual as a self-sufficing entity was put out of court by 
the evident fact that most at least of what makes up his indivi- 
duality is elicited only by the action and the reaction of his 
environment, physical and mental, upon him. At the same time, 
by a parallel line of thought, the notion of society as an analogue 
of temporary, voluntary associations of persons was equally 
discredited by the fact that the community, with its institutions, 
its habitual preferences, its culture, is a going concern, possessing 
a momentum and an inertia of its own. 

Thus a complete reconstruction of the theory of political 
liberalism was called for. A theory was needed which would 
bring into accord the two apparently contradictory principles of 
self-control by the individual and restraint of the individual by 
the law. It was evident on all scores that the only sane or 
fruitful principle of reform was liberty in accordance with and 
by means of law; but such a principle cannot be founded on the 
assumption that liberty consists in the absence of restraint. In 
particular, it was evident that freedom could no longer be de- 
fended on the prima facie ground that the individual possesses a 
sphere of strictly private interests not to be invaded by public 
forces. The inadequacy of this argument for its purpose may 
be illustrated by Mill’s famous distinction between conduct 
which “affects the interests of no person besides himself,’’ and 
conduct which ‘affects prejudicially the interests of others.’* 
The difficulty which Mill finds in handling this distinction shows 
its fatal weakness. MiAill is, in fact, quite unable to show that 
there is any conduct of importance which concerns only individual 
jnterests, and the utter arbitrariness of the distinction is shown 
by his own extraordinary applications of it. Thus he is appar- 
ently quite willing to give the public a free hand in controlling 


1 Liberty, Chapter IV. 
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the education of children, though the interest in one’s education 
is certainly private as well as public, while the prohibition of 
alcoholic liquors he regards as a gross usurpation upon the 
liberty of private life, though he cannot even pretend that alco- 
holism is a merely private concern. In fact, the distinction 
between self-regarding and other-regarding-conduct is quietly 
laid aside and a quite different standard for judging the proper 
sphere of legislation is substituted; viz.: What can such an 
instrument as law reasonably be expected to accomplish, without 
the application doing more harm than good? The latter prin- 
ciple, while clearly superior as a practical guide, is not really a 
principle of liberty at all, except on the further assumption that 
certain desirable traits of character are hindered, or at least not 
helped, by the application of law. 

It is with the recognition of the inevitable failure of any such 
distinction as that made by Mill that the idealist theory of the 
State, first presented in English by F. H. Bradley and T. H. 
Green, comes upon the scene. What idealism championed was 
in general a more concrete and positive view of individuality. 
If the individual cannot be defined by the circumscription of his 
interests, by the fencing off of an area within which outsiders 
have no business and will not be admitted, it is clear that the 
definition must imply rather a distinctive position among other 
persons, a place and a function which others could not immed- 
iately and fully take up and occupy. For isolation and exclusion 
we thus substitute some sort of determinate achievement which 
gives a person standing and perhaps also recognition among his 
fellows. ‘‘It [individuality] always comes from taking hold of 
the world in some definite way, which, just because it is definite 
and affirmative, is at once a distinct assertion of the self, and a 
transition from the private self into the great communion of 
reality.’"' It must be agreed that this is in accord with the 
standard by which in practice individuality is judged and also 
with an historical estimate of the individual. He is the man of 
pre-eminent achievement in some significant department of 
human endeavor. So far from being one whose interests are 


1 The Philosophical Theory of the State, p. 126. 
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divorced from and indifferent to the public, he is precisely the 
man in whom the interests of society center; for he is the man 
whose work could not easily, perhaps could not possibly, be 
duplicated. 

From this point of view, then, the self-expression and self- 
development of the individual are inseparably connected with 
the performance of functions having a generally social nature. 
Where, then, does the individual’s liberty lie? Evidently in 
escape from the circumstances which are most likely to hinder 
such performance. A new theory of liberty, therefore, founded 
upon the view of individuality just sketched, must find the 
essence of bondage in these hindrances. Since liberty implies 
self-expression, and since self-expression implies the performance 
of social functions, the failure to perform such a function will 
itself be bondage and the negation of individuality. Thus bon- 
dage is identified with precisely that isolation and particularity 
by means of which the earlier liberals had sought to define 
liberty. The theory dovetails easily into the distinction be- 
tween the sensitive and the rational self, bondage belonging to 
the former and freedom to the latter. The sensitive self is 
private and particular; the rational self is social, objective, and 
free. 

In Professor Bosanquet’s presentation, the theory is developed 
around what he calls the actual will as opposed to the real will.! 
The feeling of a conflict of selves, of which one represents a 
higher level of moral achievement, is, of course, a common phase 
of moral experience. The moral struggle is envisaged as the 
effort of the better self against the hindrance placed in its way 
by the lower. Since true self-expression cannot lie in following 
the path of least resistance, since it requires the following of the 
harder but better way, liberty cannot be mere status. It lies 
in the achievement of a definite and affirmative individuality 
by taking one’s place in the objective order of social action. 
Institutions and laws, therefore, represent the real will of the 
individual, that which his better self requires for its being, while 
the actual will is the more immediate, but also the more casual, 


1 Op. cit., Chapter VI. 
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impulses which solicit his interest. Thus, even in the case where 
law and institutions exercise restraint by force upon him, the 
restraint is only the extreme assertion of the real will, and there- 
fore the instrument of liberty; he is forced to be free. “It is 
possible for us to acquiesce, as rational beings, in a law and order 
which on the whole makes for the possibility of asserting our 
true or universal selves, at the very moment when this law and 
order is constraining our particular private wills in a way which 
we resent, or even condemn.””! 

What we have here is but an application in political theory 
of the conception of system which is elaborated in idealist logic 
and metaphysics. In the consistency logic, every judgment is 
tested by its inclusion in a system of judgments, by its capacity 
to contribute to a consistent system of knowledge. In the meta- 
physics of absolute idealism, every experience is combined with, 
taken up into, the total experience of the Absolute, and thus its 
partiality and unreality are transcended. In precisely the same 
way the individual is taken up into the social system, which for 
ethical purposes is the manifestation of the Absolute. The 
individual in himself is partial, casual, one-sided; as Mr. Bradley 
says, a fragment torn from his context. Whatever positive 
ethical value he may possess arises from the place which he comes 
to occupy in an objective system of values. Society is conceived 
as a system of rights embodied in law, institutions, and generally 
recognized values. The self-development of the individual 
consists primarily in entering into and possessing the culture 
embodied in this system. His primary obligation is to find his 
place in the system; his good consistsin being the instrument of 
the common good. The theory cannot be better summarized 
than in the title of Mr. Bradley's famous chapter, “My Station 
and its Duties.” The reality of the individual is embodied in 
his station in the social system. If compulsion is necessary to 
make the individual fill his station, the compulsion is fully 
justified as the compulsion of the lower by the higher. The 
station and its duties are what the individual would will were he 


‘ 


not infected by ‘‘indolence, ignorance, or rebellion.” 


' Bosanquet, op. cil., p. 127. 
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It may be admitted without debate that the theory just 
sketched does express at least one phase both of moral and 
political experience. Even the routine observance of the law 
may stiffen a man in the maintenance of an ideal against odds, 
as in the case of the poverty-stricken father who may feel the 
compulsory school law as a deliverance from temptation. The 
theory serves to suggest, at least, the extreme complexity of 
desires and impulses and to indicate how false, both in theory 
and in practice, is the superficial notion of the individual as a 
simple, ready-made entity. It suggests what psychological 
analysis has since shown more concretely, that human nature is a 
tangled thicket of impulses and tendencies, having various 
degrees of importance and requiring co-ordination and organiza- 
tion before they can lead to any effective achievement either 
within or without the self. And finally it cuts the ground from 
under that bane of ethical discussion, the superficial distinction 
between egoism and altruism; for it shows how little concrete 
interests permit themselves to be thus dichotomized. 

Nevertheless, while the theory goes definitely beyond the 
ready-made individual, it comes dangerously near to stopping 
with another ready-made entity, the social organization. It is 
probably true that no such result was intended, and yet there is a 
definite tendency to over-emphasize the ultimateness of the 
social order. At least, this is true of Mr. Bradley and Professor 
Bosanquet, though it is certainly far less true of T. H. Green, 
who has been accused by Professor Bosanquet of over-caution in 
estimating the value of the state to its members.' Character- 
istically the emphasis of the idealists was upon the ethical neces- 
sity of finding a station in the objective order, as if the system 
were final while the individual is only casual. The argument 
starts from a sound principle, viz., the principle that ultimately 
the individual’s claim to a right has to be judged in the light of 
the common good, but this does not really exclude the other 
principle, viz., that any organization of the common good has 
also to give scope to individual accomplishment. Thus it is 
quite evident as a matter of history that many claims to rights 


1 Op. cit., preface, p. ix. 
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have been made, and ultimately justified, though for the time 
being they were not recognized as contributory to the common 
good and were, on the contrary, subversive of the institutions in 
which the common good was then objectified. Galileo’s right 
to conduct and publish investigations which were destined to 
shatter the moral and religious structure of Roman Christianity 
can hardly be defended on the ground that he was finding a 
station in the social order that was still dominant in Italy in the 
early seventeenth century, though looking at the matter from 
a much later date we should probably agree that Galileo was 
contributing to the common good. The point is that the com- 
mon good is something quite different before and after the ap- 
pearance of a man who can open up unsuspected possibilities of 
accomplishment. The common good is no more ultimate than 
individual good; discovery may change both. 

The over-emphasis just pointed out is one which is natural 
if not inevitable to an absolute logic, which looks with condescen- 
tion upon mere differences of time and space. The ultimate 
justification of the individual must be in terms of the common 
good, when it has been made clear what the common good is. 
But the process of clarification is supposed to be only a process 
of making explicit something that was already there. The 
common good really demanded the individual’s contribution, 
though the system then enthroned was in fact hostile to the effort 
to contribute in that way. In a word, the interpretation after 
the fact is read back into the fact itself. The station is regarded 
as there waiting to be filled, because after it is filled it becomes a 
station. But this way of looking at the matter quite glosses over 
and conceals the most intensely individual aspect of the whole 
situation, the struggle to make a station in a partly hostile system, 
to secure for a value the recognition which it can not be accorded 
so long as existing values remain unchallenged. This loyalty toa 
social station which does not exist, but which might and ought 
to exist, is an aspect of all true individuality which cannot be 
obscured without falsifying the concept of individuality itself. 
Nor is it fair to insist that ‘the complex of social institutions is 

. . very much more complete than the explicit ideas which at 
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any given instant move any individual mind in volition.’ It 
may be formally more complete, but it is not therefore a final 
test of the individual's importance, for the ‘ explicit ideas which 
move the individual mind to volition’ may represent precisely 
the indispensable reconstruction of the social institutions them- 
selves. The individual gets far less than justice, while the 
system gets far more; for the social system, like system generally 
in the idealist philosophy, is conceived as self-creating, self- 
operating, and self-developing. A characteristic sentence from 
Professor Bosanquet will illustrate this view: ‘‘The legislator 
is merely one of the organs of the social spirit itself, as it carries 
out its self-criticism and self-interpretation.’” 

It is to be noted, however, that with characteristic British 
caution, Professor Bosanquet is hardly willing to accept what 
would appear to be the practical implications of this view. 
Indeed, he places a rather narrow limit upon the justifiable action 
of a state upon its citizens, even while he denies that this has 
anything to do with a distinction between society and indivi- 
duals in the realization of a good life.2 The good life, he argues, 
can be realized only in consciousness and consciousness is on one 
side, at least, particular and individual. But ultimately the 
state has no instrument of action except force, though not every 
action of the state is actually carried out by means of force, and 
force cannot insure that an action shall proceed from motives 
which permit it to become an element of the best life. ‘An 
action performed . . . under compulsion is not a true part of the 
will.”"* The means of action which the state has at its disposal 
is not therefore in pari materia with the end which it seeks. 
Hence Professor Bosanquet deduces the conclusion that ‘what 
it [the state] can effect is to remove obstacles, to destroy condi- 
tions hostile to the realization of the end.’® The action of the 
state is negative rather than positive; it can only ‘hinder hind- 

! Bosanquet, op. cit., p. 123. 

2 Ibid., p. 122. The sentence is an interpretation of Rousseau; it appears, 
however, to have the author’s approval. 

* Ibid., Chaper VIII. 


4 Ibid., p. 189. 
5 Ibid., p. 190. 
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rances’ to the good life. What the state requires to be effective, 
then, is ‘‘a definite tendency to growth, or a definite reserve of 
capacity, which is frustrated by a known impediment, the 
removal of which is a small matter compared with the capacities 
to be set free.’”' In the end, therefore, Professor Bosanquet 
reaches a conclusion not entirely different from that of the older 
liberals, that state action, so far as compulsion operates in it, 
is an interference of one type of action with another and higher 
type of action. 

It would be easier to defend the correctness of this conclusion 
than to show its consistency with the main principles of Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet’s theory of the state. It is true, indeed, that 
he is here speaking more strictly than usual of the legal aspect 
of the state, but he expressly asserts that there is no more than 
a difference of degree between this and its other activities. Why, 
then, should the action of the state through law be so closely 
identified with the use of force? Some mitigation might be 
suggested even on grounds of fact. And again, if indeed the 
state represents the real will of the individual, why should this 
real will wait until the indolent and rebellious actual will origi- 
nates capacities to be set free? How can the real will be re- 
stricted to action by negative means, while the positive end of 
that action is embodied only in individual wills which, one would 
suppose, are rather more likely than not to be actual rather than 
real? Strangely enough, the positive result appears now to 
have got over into the special field of the actual, while the nega- 
tive means is all that is left for the real. In a word, the real 
shows a tenderness for the actual that is hardly consistent with 
its having the full courage of its convictions. The fact is that 
Professor Bosanquet is here assuming that the individual person 
is the only thing which possesses value per se, and this is after all 
the ultimate philosophical assumption in the theory of natural 
rights, an assumption which is fundamentally inconsistent with 
the principle that the individual derives his value from his station 
in a system. 

The limitation which thus appears in the application of state 


1 Op. cit., p. 192. 
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action is one which must modify the idealist theory of the state 
all along the line. The theory sets out to show the correlation 
of society and the individual, but in truth it fails to grasp the 
full meaning of this very correlation. Granting that contact 
with institutions and established values,—the performance of the 
day’s work,—is the greatest moralizing force on earth, the 
established order is not after all in every case the last word. 
To speak as if the individual were always ignorant, indolent, 
and one-sided as compared with the social system is at least as 
false as the individualism of isolation. It is as much the nature 
of society as of the individual to require reorganization, and the 
reorganization of the social system must proceed for the most part 
from the intelligent initiative of individuals. It is untrue in fact, 
and it is profoundly dangerous in practice, to fall into the sup- 
position that the perfecting of institutions takes place by a sort 
of self-acting dialectic. One need not be a revolutionist to see 
that institutions, laws, and public morality may be profoundly 
stupid and profoundly indifferent to values which must be 
supported for the time being as individual ideals which are con- 
trary to the discernible drift of the system. The system requires 
the disruptive force of the individual’s initiative as much as the 
latter requires the stabilizing influence of the system. 

On the side of the individual, it may be admitted to the full 
that any claims to value must be supported on the ground of 
objective achievement rather than of subjective feeling; a healthy 
moral activity requires a station with correlative rights and 
duties. But this is not sufficient. In the common estimation 
of men the individual who is content to fit into a niche, to be- 
come a cog in the machine, is deficient in individuality. The 
higher worth is conceded to the man who makes for himself and 
ultimately for others stations which were not only unseen but 
non-existent. Even though such creations of value take place 
on a small scale, as for the most part they must, they are never- 
theless the most important aspect of individuality. They 
represent the individual’s reaction upon the system, his own 
peculiar contribution to the order of things which, without that 
contribution, would somehow be defective. It is this power to 
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contribute, even in the slightest way, which distinguishes between 
mere faithful performance of routine and work intelligently 
done for a worthy cause. And in the possibility of such an indi- 
vidualized contribution to the store of values lies the most con- 
crete meaning of freedom. It is not enough to serve a cause 
already defined; the deeper problem is to work out the signifi- 
cance of the cause itself, as well as to secure its success. 

Since it has been pointed out that the idealist theory of the 
state is an application of the concept of system developed in 
idealist logic, it should be added that the criticism here given of 
the idealist state is only an application of criticisms frequently 
urged against idealist logic. A correct understanding of the 
operation of intelligence negates the idea of a system which is 
rational through and through, a system in which an inherent 
dialectic operates for the extrusion of contradiction and the 
completion of the system. For idealism the reason is a univer- 
sally acting principle which both supports the system and creates 
it; the reason overlaps, perhaps one might even say usurps, the 
functions of all other mental operations. But no experience 
ever is rational through and through, because the reason must 
work by a concentration of attention upon specific problems. 
Experience grows by the addition and assimilation of details and 
these assimilations make up the special province of reason. 
When the reorganization and readjustment have been effected, 
the achieved system has to lapse into habit. That which was 
new and difficult becomes commonplace and routine, leaving 
the reason free to deal with other ‘tensions,’ as Professor Dewey 
calls them. Experience presents areas of organization and 
points of reorganization. And this view gives a clue to the 
relation between individuals and the social system. Substan- 
tially institutions are habits. A way of behaving, a value, is 
worked out as a modus vivendi among conflicting interests. The 
problem is essentially the re-adaptation of accepted standards to 
new ideals and new situations. The solution is to some extent 
the work of intelligence brought to bear upon the situation by 
the individuals concerned. But the solution becomes in time, 
if it succeeds, what Professor de Laguna aptly calls ‘the accepted 
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type’; it becomes the recognized standard to which conduct 
ought to conform, the basis of the rights which the individual 
may reasonably expect to enjoy and of the duties which he may 
reasonably be expected to perform. The type passes over into 
the province of habit or convention from which it will emerge 
only as an element in a possible later reconstruction. 

Now it is clear that from this point of view there is no ground 
for the antithesis which formerly was supposed to exist between 
habit and reason; they are correlated and equally indispensable 
aspects of the individual’s behavior. Similarly, it may be 
added, there is, from a generalization of the same point of view, 
no antithesis between the liberty of the individual and his 
restraint by the accepted types of social behavior. There may 
indeed be opposition between the two on special occasions. A 
person may become so much the slave of an easy, habitual 
course of life that his intelligence suffers dry-rot and he ceases 
to have any initiative in the adaptation of his behavior to new 
situations. Similarly the accepted types of behavior may be- 
come so thoroughly conventionalized that they ossify into a 
system which seriously hampers the higher types of ethical 
deliberation and political liberty. But both these are merely 
instances of the destructive effects of over-functioning in a given 
direction. It nevertheless remains true that social types of 
behavior are indispensable to individual growth. It may be 
confidently asserted, therefore, that the main objective of the 
idealist theory of the state may be secured without appealing to 
the assumption of a social will by comparison with which the 
individual is only a fragment torn from his context. 

At the same time the view which we have sketched has the 
immense advantage of opening the way for a sane and healthy 
individualism, which from the time when the theory of natural 
rights emerged in modern history has been the only effective 
instrument of political liberalism and which is also the only 
sound principle of social and moral reform. Social conditions 
and social evolution must be ultimately matters of individual 
responsibility. There is no inevitable dialectic of social pro- 
gress, nor is any man his brother’s keeper, unless his brother is a 
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defective or an incompetent. Does this mean, then, that 
codperation and combination are impossible or undesirable? 
Not in the least. It does mean that codperation requires joint 
action by parties whose interests are equally served by joining 


’ forces. It means that every party to the agreement has a right 


to know where his interests aie going to be furthered by the pro- 
ject. It means that even the will to do good has to recognize 
the right of the recipient to something more humane than the 
position of a patient in the social hospital. No individual, or no 
class, is good enough or wise enough to be made the perpetual 
guardian of the interests of another individual or class. In the 
long run, social and political codperation of a desirable kind will 
not be hindered but rather helped by an appeal to individual in- 
terests. The point is that no class of interests is individual per se. 
The individual may reasonably be interested in all sorts of causes 
and ends. And what sort of reflection is likely to be morally 
more enlightening than the question, Why am I, or why ought 
I to be, especially interested in just the matters which usually 
absorb my time and attention? Unless a cause can bear the 
criticism involved in answering this question, it lacks the essen- 
tial element of a moral cause. It is probably true that an indi- 
vidualism such as this, if widely practiced, would be revolution- 
ary, but most thorough-going applications of intelligence to 
human affairs are likely to be revolutionary. How many bubbles 
of manifest destiny, imperial ambition, and national wealth 
would not be pricked by a persistent request on the part of those 
who furnish the resources to be shown wherein they benefit by 
the expenditure? 
GEORGE H. SABINE. 
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CONSCIENCE AS REASON AND AS EMOTION. 


A NEW mode of analysis of the moral consciousness has 

arisen during the last half century. Beginning with 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics a series of books have appeared which 
have treated of the origin and development of moral conduct 
and of moral ideas both in the race and in the individual. The 
writers of this type, finding it necessary to seek for the antece- 
dents of moral conduct in simpler and more primitive mental 
processes, have tended, particularly of late, to derive morality 
from instincts and emotions. They have believed that they 
have been to some extent, at least, successful; and they have 
also thought it possible in the light of its origin and development 
to assert some conclusions regarding the nature of the moral 
consciousness as it exists today. 

In opposition to this school, writers of a more traditional 
type maintain that the analysis of the nature of the moral con- 
sciousness as it exists to-day is independent of questions regarding 
its origin, that moral categories like ‘good,’ ‘duty,’ ‘virtue,’ 
and the like, are unique, and quite irreducible to feeling, emotion, 
instinct, or any other mental content, since these latter are 
subjective and irrational, whilst morality is rational and ob- 
jective; and that to try to explain the moral consciousness of 
adult civilized man to-day by studies of children and savages is 
to attempt to explain the known in terms of the unknown- 
Such arguments are pertinent and plausible, and it is necessary 
for the moral evolutionists to answer them. A particularly 
trenchant attack upon the evolutionary school has recently been 
made in this country by Dr. Hastings Rashdall, the author of the 
Theory of Good and Evil, in a series of lectures delivered at Stan- 
ford University two years ago,? which have since been published 
and have undoubtedly made a strong impression. Dr. Rashdall 

! Portions of this paper were read at the meeting of the American Philosophical 


Association at Philadelphia last December. 
2 Is Conscience an Emotion? Boston and New York, 1914. 
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has directed his criticism mainly against two of the latest and 
best known works of the evolutionary type: the Social Psychology 
of his Oxford colleague, Dr. William McDougall, and the Origin 
and Development of the Moral Ideas of Professor Edward Wester- 
marck. While the present writer is largely in sympathy with the 
position of the latter two works, and in fact regards himself as in 
the main a disciple of McDougall, he feels that it is obvious that 
neither of these works require the services of an American apolo- 
gist, even in replying to attacks made over here, and this paper 
will not attempt to defend their positions in detail against Dr. 
Rashdall. My endeavor will merely be to show how it is possi- 
ble in the study of systematic ethics to agree with thinkers of 
Dr. Rashdall’s type that conscience (7. e., the moral conscious. 
ness) is rational and objective—without however accepting their 
precise definitions of reason and objectivity—and yet to accept 
and profit greatly by evolutionary analyses in the manner of Mc- 
Dougall and Westermarck.' 

Any evolutionary account of the genesis of morality must 
seek some more primitive mental elements or processes which 
antedate the appearance of moral conduct, and from which the 
derivation of the latter can be traced. This descent, in the case 
of McDougall and Westermarck, is attributed to certain in- 
stincts and emotions which man has in common with the higher 
animals nearest him in the evolutionary scale. Dr. Rashdall 
vehemently objects to such a view of morality on various grounds. 
It makes moral judgments emotional in their constitution, and 
what is emotional is irrational and subjective. Qn the contrary, 
he maintains that moral ideas are intellectual and rational judg- 
ments of value; they are objective, and hold for every one alike. 
To regard moral judgments as emotional would be to make right 
and wrong merely a subjective, personal matter. 


1 It should be clearly understood at the outset that this sentence expresses the 
thesis of this paper. I do not pretend to krow how far McDougall and Wester- 
marck personally would assent to my concessions to Dr. Rashdall and those of 
similar opinions. Westermarck, at any rate, I fancy, might not agree to all of 
them. What I wish to maintain is, that a belief in the rationality and objectivity 
of moral judgments need not and should not prevent the impartial student of 
ethics from accepting and profiting by the Social Psychology and the Origin and 
Development of the Moral Ideas; but, on the contrary, that this rationality and 
objectivity can be better demonstrated and interpreted in the light of these works, 
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“Mustard is not objectively nice or objectively nasty. It is 
simply nice to one man and nasty to another: and that is the 
whole truth about the matter. It would, in the emotional view, 
be simply meaningless to ask which was right and which was 
wrong. If morality were a mere matter of feeling or emotion, 
our moral judgments would be in exactly the same case... . 
The difference is merely a difference of taste.’”! 

The logical consequence of the theory of the emotional con- 
stitution of moral obligation is moral skepticism; and the same 
objections that have been advanced against the British moral 
sense writers and Hume apply with equal force to McDougall 
and Westermarck.2 On the contrary, Dr. Rashdall urges that 
the consciousness of an objective duty is the most fundamental 
of our moral convictions. It must, therefore, be derived from 
the intellectual part of our nature. No mere emotion could give 
us such an idea. This idea of duty is a self-evident truth,—as 
much so, and as irreducible to emotions as the categories of 
quantity, quality, cause, and substance; and it is as intellectually 
certain as the multiplication table. Moreover, though in fair- 
ness to Canon Rashdall it must be said that he keeps religious 
considerations apart from his main argument, if the moral law 
is not rational and objective, the ethical arguments for God, 
freedom, immortality, and a moral and teleological world order 
fall to the ground. 

Such are some of the arguments advanced by Dr. Rashdall 
against the derivation of moral ideas from instincts and emotions. 
And as these are the usual arguments urged by opponents of 
evolutionary ethics, let us consider whether to affirm that moral 
judgments have an emotional basis is to make them non-rational 
and subjective, and so to land us in moral skepticism; or whether, 
on the other hand, we may not believe that moral judgments are 
emotional in their basis, and yet hold them to be rational and 
objective. But before we can decide this matter, we must first 
consider what ‘reason’ as applied to ethics really is. 


! Is Conscience an Emoltion?, pp. 31, f. 

? Presumably Dr. Rashdall means us to understand that these appalling features 
of emotional ethics are merely in his opinion the logical consequences of the theory. 
Certainly none of the writers whom he mentions was avowedly a moral skeptic, 


not even Hume. 
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When a moral decision is said to be rational, no one means 
by this that it is simply the result of deductions from an original 
proposition in the fashion in which the conclusion of a syllogism 
is derived from its premises. One can readily sympathize with 
Dr. Rashdall in his insistence that neither he nor any other 
rationalist ever meant to confine ‘reason’ to operations of this 
kind. Nor does it seem to me likely that any logician to-day 
would affirm that reasoning consists of immediate intuitions of 
self-evident truths plus such deductive processes—which was, 
I suppose, the opinion of some pre-Kantian rationalisis like 
Descartes and Spinoza. To-day it would be said that even purely 
intellectual propositions, such as those of mathematics, do not rest 
ultimately upon such immediate intuitions, but rather upon the 
fact, that if true, it is always possible to draw further inferences 
from them. Our knowledge of truth does not rest upon a few 
self-evident propositions known intuitively or @ priori; but rather 
it rests upon the possibility of tracing the relations between 
propositions in such a way as to disclose a coherent and syste- 
matic unity of relations,—or, to put this in a more pragmatic 
form, it depends upon the ultimate satisfactoriness and work- 
ability in a logical sense of propositions however tested and ap- 
plied. The whole mental process by which such knowledge of 
truth is obtained would surely have to be included within the 
conception of ‘reason’ held by any rationalist to-day. 

Now can the body of accepted moral principles be brought 
under the head of ‘reason’ even thus understood? Perhaps 
Dr. Rashdall believes that the more formal side of ethics is due 
to the operation of ‘reason’ in this sense. He seems to regard 
Sidgwick’s three laws of Prudence, Rational Benevolence, and 
Equity as rational in some such way.' But even he confesses 
that there is nothing strictly ethical about such axioms except 
the barely formal notion or category of ‘the good’ which they 
involve, and that “ they are not merely comparable to the axioms 
of Mathematics; they are simply particular applications of 
those axioms.” They are purely formal, and all that they can 


1 Is Conscience an Emotion?, pp. 41, ff. 
2 Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. I, pp. 147, f. 
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do is to give us information how to distribute ‘the good’ quantita- 
tively after we have ascertained what it is. So for Dr. Rashdall 
as well as for the rest of us, ‘reason’ as applied to ethics means 
something in addition to the characteristics I have described. 
For him it includes the capacity to make a judgment of value, to 
be able to say that this or that is good. Thus the moral judg- 
ment implies an appreciacion of value, and this involves feeling; 
and repeatedly as he insists that the judgment of value involves 
something more than a mere feeling, he is always ready to admit 
that it does involve feeling. In fact, he says that moral values 
would be impossible without desires, and he is not content with 
Kant to limit the desires or feelings or interests which morality 
requires to the respect which it is able to infuse into the emotions 
from its own majesty and dignity.? I believe that I am safe in 
saying, and that Dr. Rashdall and ethical rationalists generally 
will agree with me, that ‘reason’ in ethics involves not only 
cognition, intutition, deduction, experiment, and all other pro- 
cesses of inference, but also that it involves the experience of 
feelings and the ability to employ the perception of feelings in 
judgments of value.* Dr. Rashdall’s main caution in this 
connection seems to be, that while moral judgments involve 
desires and feelings and would indeed be impossible to an in- 
telligence devoid of them, moral judgments do not use them 
in the form of chaotic emotions, but as “feelings which are ele- 
ments in a single, interconnected, articulated ideal of human 
life.""* In fact, his whole attack on emotional ethics, both in 
The Theory of Good and Evil and in Is Conscience an Emotion, 
seems to assume: (1) that emotions of themselves are always and 
necessarily chaotic, disorganized, empirical, and hence subjec- 
tive; and (2) that they cannot be the foundation of an objective 
ethics without becoming rationally organized. While dissenting 
from the first of these assumptions, I, for one, heartily agree with 
the second.‘ And, indeed, as I shall endeavor to show, both 


! Theory of Good and Evil, I, p. 153. The whole passage is interesting reading in 
light of his recent attack on McDougall and Westermarck. 

? Ibid., I, pp. 119-131; 106, footnote. 

3 Ibid., I, pp. 175, f. 

4 Ibid., I, 158. 

* One trouble with Dr. Rashdall’s account is, that he persists in viewing Reason 
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McDougall and Westermarck have thrown a great deal of light 
upon how this rational organization of emotions takes place." 

A very simple illustration will serve to introduce the conception 
of ‘reason’ which it seems to me really exists in moral conduct 
and thought, and which I believe can be found in the evolu- 
tionary moral interpretations of such writers as McDougall and 
Westermarck. Suppose a clerk dependent upon a small salary 
and with a family to support were to be reprimanded cruelly, 
sarcastically, and altogether unjustly by his employer. If he 
were to reply in kind, with a heated rejoinder, we should say that 
he acted upon what Dr. Rashdall would perhaps call a “chaotic 
emotion,” natural enough under the circumstances, but unwise, 
irrational. But suppose, before replying to his employer's 
abuse, our clerk pauses for a moment, stops to reflect. The 
consequences of a heated rejoinder flash through his mind. He 
would be sure to lose his position, and employment is scarce now, 
and his family would suffer. So he gives his employer a soft 
answer, and, let us hope, averts his wrath. On this supposition 
we say that the clerk acts rationally. His reasoned decision has 
included cognition obviously; he has thought out the conse- 
quences of his action. But more than this, reasoning here 
means that a variety of instincts, emotions and sentiments have 
influenced his decision—fear in at least the refined form of 
prudence, sex and the parental instinct in the form of the senti- 
ment of love, and probably others. Now, is the ‘rational’ 
action of our clerk less instinctive and emotional than would 
have been his action, had he been governed by a single emotion? 
On the contrary, is not the ‘rational’ action more instinctive and 
emotional than the other, just because it involves several in- 
(always spelled by him with an initial capital letter) as a faculty or capacity, 
external to the emotions themselves, and belonging to the “intellectual side of 
our nature"’ and as radically opposed to the emotions as Reason and Sensibility 
are to each other in Kant and in some other faculty psychologists. He pathetically 
fails to understand the modern psychological standpoint. Cf. Theory of Good 
and Evil, 1, 142, footnote; Ethics, pp. 30, f; Is Conscience an Emotion, pp. 137 f. 

! Though they do not use the phrase “rational organization,"’ fearing, no doubt, 
that it would seem to denote the faculty of drawing inferences alone, and not the 


wider co-ordination of all mental processes in a voluntary act—which latter is what 
I mean by ‘reason’ and ‘rational organization’ here. 


m4 
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stincts and emotions organized into one or more sentiments? 
And by ‘reason’ in such a case as this do we not mean, not pure 
cognition and reflection alone, but a coérdination of instincts 
assisted by a reflective perception of the consequences of an 
action? ‘Reason’ in this instance, includes instincts as much or 
even more than it includes purely discursive thinking. If we 
use the term ‘reason’ to designate this process as a whole, 
‘reason’ is quite as much conative' and affective in its tone as it 
is cognitive. We need some word to do this, and perhaps 
‘reason’ will serve; this is certainly one of the ways in which the 
word is popularly used. But ‘will’ has perhaps more often 
been thus employed. If the rationalist chooses to use the term 
‘reason’ in this broad sense, as practically synonymous with 
‘will,’ he should remember that he is employing it to desig- 
nate a far more complex mental process than ‘reasoning’ denotes 
when used with reference to the purely discursive processes of 
mathematics, formal logic, and even the more varied processes 
of the inductive sciences. 

‘Reason’ when used with reference to conduct is therefore 
really equivalent to ‘will’ as the latter term is used by the major- 
ity of psychologists to-day. Itis ‘practical reason’ if you please— 
a far more complex process than ‘pure reason.’ In a moral 
judgment it is an intellectual process which has as subject an act 
of will which is affirmed to be ‘good’ or ‘bad,’ approved or disap- 
proved. And the moral judgment is itself not a purely intel- 
lectual process. When we say ‘this action is good,’ it does 
not seem to me that this is merely like saying ‘7 + 5 = 12,’ or 
‘this is a rainy day.’ Like the latter two judgments, it is, to 
be sure, an assertion that claims objectivity; and if true, it is a 
judgment to which every rational being must assent if he under- 
stands it. But no one who did not have feelings and emotions 
could make such a moral judgment at all; it would have reference 
to fields of experience of which he could know nothing. For 
such an one to say ‘this is good’ would be as devoid of signifi- 


1 Those who do not recognize ‘conation’ as a phase of consciousness on a plane 
with ‘cognition’ and ‘affection’ may omit the term in this sentence and elsewhere 
in this paper, as this issue has no bearing on the problem. The writer intends in the 
use of these terms as well as of ‘will’ to follow McDougall’s terminology. 
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cance as for a person born blind to say that scarlet is like the 
sound of a trumpet. Therefore, as it seems to me, a moral 
judgment, like a moral action, is conative and affective as well as 
cognitive in its constitution; it is a synthesis of all three, that is, 
an act of ‘practical reason.’ And I fancy that Dr. Rashdall 
would probably agree to this, although I do not recall any 
specific passage in his writings that certainly commits him to 
such a view. 

If we regard moral or practical reason as thus equivalent to 
volition, we must credit McDougall with a full and illuminating 
account of its genesis.' The instincts and emotions, as he shows, 
become habitually attached to certain objects—which may be 
concrete, like a child or children in general, while other such 
objects are abstract, like justice or virtue. From the habitual 
attachment of instincts and emotions to given objects in this 
way, sentiments develop. If tender emotion becomes habitually 
attached to a child, a large variety of other instincts and emotions 
become enlisted in the support of this object of interest. Fear is 
manifested when the child is sick or in danger, anger when he is 
treated unjustly or when aspersions are cast upon him, curiosity 
is felt regarding all that he does, self-gratification is felt at his 
achievements and self-abasement at his shortcomings, and so on. 
Through the sentiment of love which has thus developed and 
which can become attached to society as its object, or fatherland, 
or church, or God, the individual’s character may acquire all the 
lofty qualities of love praised by religion. Divines like Canon 
Rashdall, one would suppose, would welcome McDougall as an 
ally, because he indicates how this greatest of the Christian 
virtues, without which all human achievements are but as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal, may be acquired. McDou- 
gall, too, describes the genesis of the self from the impulsive 
behavior of the animals upward through the successive rise of 
emotions and ideas of the self, the self-regarding sentiment, the 
interaction between the self and the social order, first influenced 
by the moral tradition, and later, by critically formed ideals of 
the Self and of the Good. The writer’s personal experience has 


1 Social Psychology, chapters V-IX. 
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been that students find these chapters in McDougall’s brilliant 
book stimulating and uplifting, and that they are incited by 
them to a profounder and deeper reverence for all the finer 
aspects of character. Westermarck, too, as it seems to me, is 
really tracing the rationalization of the emotions in every one of 
the chapters in the Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
in the sense in which I am using the term ‘reason.’ To be sure 
he insists strongly upon the emotional and in this sense ‘sub- 
jective’ origin of moral ideas in opposition to pre-Kantian and 
pre-Hegelian rationalists of the extreme dogmatic type like 
Cudworth, Clark, Price and Reid (with whom Dr. Rashdall is 
unjust to himself in aligning his own position, since they make 
morality an exclusively intellectual affair). The chapter in 
which Westermarck traces the rise of the altruistic sentiment 
shows this rationalizing process with particular clearness.' 
And this, by the way, leads one to mention Mr. Alexander F. 
Shand, whose theory of the sentiments has been utilized in this 
connection by Westermarck, and to whom McDougall’s inter- 
pretation also owes much. In his recent work? Mr. Shand 
shows how emotional and sentimental systems are organized, 
in a manner that is clearly ‘rational’ in the sense in which I am 
using the term. Particularly suggestive is the manner in which 
he shows how each ruling sentiment tends to build up a ‘relative 
ethics’ of its own, and the way in which the ‘conscience’ co- 
ordinates and objectifies them. 

If, then, evolutionary accounts of the genesis of morality from 
instincts and emotions may be claimed to be accounts of how 
these become rationally organized, does this render moral judg- 
ments objective? It seems to me that it not only renders them 


1Chap. XXXIV. Dr. Rashdall seems to imagine that when Westermarck 
admits the immense influence of intellectual considerations upon moral judgments, 
and otherwise indicates rational factors in operation, he is inconsistent with the 
positionlaid down in his opening chapters. This does not seem to be the case 
at all; though I am inclined to think that Westermarck would have made his position 
clearer at the start if he had attempted to do what this paper attempts, to show that 
though moral judgments, being emotional in their origin, are ‘subjective’ as opposed 
to the standpoint of the high and dry rationalists, they are really ‘rational’ and 
‘objective’ if these terms are properly understood. Westermarck is too generous 
in allowing ultra-rationalists a monopoly of the terms ‘reason’ and ‘objectivity.’ 

* The Foundations of Character, Book I, chaps. X-XII. 
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objective, but that it also reveals their objectivity in a much 
more satisfactory manner than can be done by the sort of ration- 
alism advocated by Dr. Rashdall. To maintain that moral 
judgments are objective because one can draw from them certain 
abstract quasi-mathematical formulations that can never be 
applied and made to throw any real light upon concrete moral 
situations whether individual or social, is to afford morality too 
sorry rags of objectivity decently to cover her. And that is all 
that Dr. Rashdall or Mr. G. E. Moore seem to be able to achieve 
by means of their ultra-rationalistic standpoint.' 

On the other hand, the evolutionary view seems to me to afford 
a very high order of objectivity to the moral life. There is a 
remarkable similarity in the emotional constitution of mankind, 
as Westermarck has said. Following out this and other hints 
in the writings of McDougall and Westermarck, I have else- 
where endeavored to show that the cardinal virtues are objective 
in the sense that they rest upon unchangeable instinctive founda- 
tions in human nature, and that they represent the ideals which 
these instincts in response to the social order will always require 
in human beings.2. To be sure, there are limits to this sort of 
objectivity. Moral ideas vary somewhat in different societies 
and ages, and among different individuals; but the similarity of 
instincts and social milieu guarantees that these variations will 
occur only within definite limits. The evolutionary view is 
ready to recognize as much objectivity and as much variability 
in morals as actual experience discloses. 

But it may be objected that I am using ‘objectivity’ in a 
sense which no rationalist will accept. I am merely contending 
for a large degree of stability in moral judgments: the rationalist 


‘I am of course not questioning the great value of The Theory of Good and Evil 
as a whole, which seems to me the most suggestive work on ethical theory in English 
produced by a living writer, because I think that Dr. Rashdall is mistaken on this 
particular standpoint. I mention Mr. Moore because his Principia Ethica has 
undoubtedly influenced Dr. Rashdall and stiffened him in his position. If the 
reader of the Principia and of Mr. Moore's recent Ethics will ask himself how much 
actual content, how much applicability to concrete problems of any kind whatsoever, 
or insight into the nature of ethics in a positive constructive way, is gained by all of 
Mr. Moore's laborious straining at subtle distinctions and definitions, I think that 
he will agree that this statement is not too severe. 

2 “Ethical Objectivity in the Light of Social Psychology,”” PHILOSOPHICAL RE- 
VIEW, XXII, pp. 395-409. 
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maintains a great deal more than this. For him there can be no 
variability at all about the truth. Variability merely connotes 
error in judging. School boys, to use a favorite illustration of 
Dr. Rashdall’s, may make blunders in their sums, but there can 
be only one correct answer. This, however, I am quite willing in 
asense toadmit. That it is A’s duty at a given time, place, and 
attendant circumstances to perform a certain action is just as 
objective a fact as that Julius Caesar was killed upon the Ides of 
March. All men and gods must so regard it, if they know and 
speak the truth. But we cannot necessarily conclude that it 
would be A’s duty at a different time or place, or unde: different 
circumstances, to perform the action, merely as an inference, and 
perhaps it would not be B’s duty to perform it at any time or 
place or under any circumstances whatsoever. Nor can we 
deduce A’s or B’s duty in any concrete case with absolute cer- 
tainty from any general maxims. Moral situations are too 
unique for this. Only a relatively large degree of probability 
can be claimed for any application we can make, and the degree 
of probability will diminish with differences of time, place, nation, 
moral traditions, and a large number of other circumstances. 
We as evolutionists can ascertain and define more clearly than 
any rationalist who does not make use of evolutionary analyses 
can do, the limits to the variability of time, place, and other 
circumstances effected by the unvarying elements in instincts 
and environmental conditions. So, for all practical purposes, 
we can accord to all specific moral judgments a more specific 
and dependable degree of objectivity than he. 

Perhaps Dr. Rashdall might object that, though the history 
and psychology of moral evolution may not disclose absolute 
objectivity in moral principles, the logical implications of 
moral judgments indicate that such must exist, else there is no 
moral truth at all. This is to argue for the existence of an Abso- 
lute Ethics. And the general standpoint which Dr. Rashdall 
maintains would seem to imply belief in some sort of Absolute 
Ethics. But it is hard to see how such an ethics could be of the 
slightest practical value to us.' Our ethics must be relative to 


1 What Dr. Rashdall says of Spencer's Absolute Ethics seems to be equally true 
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agent and circumstances; and being thus relative it cannot be 
absolute. But is there an Absolute Ethics up in the heavens 
somewhere, or outside of time and space altogether, known to the 
Absolute, in which our imperfect moral judgments somehow 
participate, or of which they are copies or appearances? This 
question may give rise to interesting metaphysical speculation, 
but of what relevance is it to our conduct? We must deal with 
our fellow men on the level of appearances, and not of the 
Absolute.! 

This leads to the question concerning the implications of ethics 
for metaphysics and religion. Undoubtedly one reason for his 
hostility to accounts which derive moral judgments from instincts 
and emotions is that they appear to Canon Rashdall to be incom- 
patible with the moral arguments for God, immortality, and 
other articles of religious faith advanced by Kant. If morality 
is a subjective, personal affair and there is no objectivity in it, 
Dr. Rashdall fears that no inferences can be made from it as to 
the nature of the universe. In reply to this I would say, in the 
first place, that there is a great deal of uniformity and objectivity 
in moral judgments on the emotional theory, and that continued 
uniformity and objectivity for them are assured by the perma- 
nence of the instincts and of the social order. Moreover, as 
Professor Hobhouse?® has most successfully shown, though other 


of all other kinds: ‘‘ Herbert Spencer’s system of Moral Philosophy will be of use 
when we reach a social millenium, not till then. Nor do absolute Ethics throw a 
single ray of light upon the path by which that millenium is to be reached."" Theory 
of Good and Evil, Vol. II, p. 385. 

! At times Dr. Rashdall seems to say as much himself. Cf. Theory of Good and 
Evil, Vol. II, pp. 69, 102. It is puzzling to find Dr. Rashdall criticizing the abso- 
lutism in the ethics of Spencer and Bradley so trenchantly while his own position 
seems to imply an ethical absolutism to which similar objections apply with equal 
force. 

* Morals in Evolution. Dr. Rashdall seems to think that Hobhouse’s account 
affords some support for his own contentions. On the contrary, the opening and 
closing chapters of Morals in Evolution seem to me to recognize the emotional and 
instinctive origin of moral judgments quite explicitly. To be sure, Professor 
Hobhouse regards moral evolution as the result of rationalization of the moral 
code, and not as the consequence of the appearance of new instinctsin man. Mc- 
Dougall and Westermarck would probably agree with him in this. Hobhouse, 
unlike McDougall and Westermarck, does not analyze the sentimental foundation in 
human nature that supports this rationalization of the moral code, but there is 
nothing in his book to lead one to infer that he for a moment doubts its existence 


and importance. 
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moral evolutionists indicate it, there has been a fairly consistent 
logical development of moral notions all through ethical develop- 
ment from primitive conditions till now. This, it appears to me, 
affords ground for believing that moral judgments in the course 
of their evolution not only reveal a better mutual adjustment of 
human beings to each other, but a better adjustment to the cos- 
mic order. Nothing can be merely accidental and subjective 
that has had so continuous and so reasonably consistent a devel- 
opment as man’s instincts and emotions, together with the moral 
sentiments and judgments that have arisen from them. Now 
if the facts of the moral life, which man has come into possession 
of as heir of all the ages, imply that there must in some sense be a 
moral world order, a God, and a future life, and support other 
postulates that Canon Rashdall and many of the rest of us hold 
dear, these beliefs appear to me to have at least as much founda- 
tion upon the emotional theory as upon any other. 

I wish to notice more explicitly two objections offered against 
the evolutionary, emotional theory of morality. The evolu- 
tionists endeavor to reduce moral conceptions like goodness and 





duty to something else—pleasure, or instinct, or emotion. Now, 
as a self-evident matter of introspection, Dr. Rashdall argues 
that goodness and duty are none of these: they are “distinct, 


irreducible categories or ultimate intellectual notions,” which 


cannot be resolved into anything else any more than can the 
categories of quantity or quality, of causality or substance. 
Here I am willing to admit that Dr. Rashdall in a sense is un- 
doubtedly right. Morality cannot be resolved and explained 
away into something that is not morality. But evolutionists 
like McDougall and Westermarck have at least to some extent 
succeeded in indicating the conditions under which such exper- 
iences as ‘good’ and ‘duty’ arise in the human consciousness, 
and what in a sense may be regarded as their mental constitu- 
tents. Further light on this has been furnished by Spencer’s 
account in the Data of Ethics, which doubtless contains some 
elements of truth, by the psychological analysis of Professor 
Dewey in The Study of Ethics, the functional position of which 
implies the evolutionary point of view, by the sociological inter- 
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pretations of Professor Durkheim, and by many other writers. 
No one has said the last word, and none of course has succeeded 
in reducing morality to a combination of elements that are non- 
moral. I doubt if any one has really intended to claim that this 
could be done. But is it not a good deal to know the conditions 
under which these moral experiences arise and can be main- 
tained? 

Analogies may make my point clearer. Life certainly is 
something unique, sui generis: it cannot be explained away or 
resolved into chemical elements and compounds. Consciousness, 
too, is unique: it is something utterly different from the codrdi- 
nated reactions of neurones. Yet it is a good deal to know that 
life and consciousness can come into existence or remain in ex- 
istence only when certain chemical compounds and neural coérdi- 
nations are present. The physical and chemical conditions 
requisite for life, and the added physiological conditions requisite 
for consciousness certainly do throw some light upon their 
nature. This knowledge is of the most practical value, too. 
Life and consciousness may be preserved, conserved, and edu- 
cated where without such knowledge they would be lost. I do 
not wish to press such analogies too far. But I believe it can 
reasonably be said that at least when our psychological know- 
ledge of the origin and conditions of the moral life becomes more 
complete, the work of the educator, the reformer, the religious 
worker, the philanthropist, and the statesman will become 
greatly clarified and more effective. Where efforts at moral 
and social amelioration now are often blundering and crude they 
will in some measure become enlightened and scientific." 

A second objection, on which Dr. Rashdall, however, seems 
to lay less stress than most critics of evolutionary ethics, is that 
the validity of a moral idea is quite independent of its origin.* 
Though this is often admitted by evolutionists, I do not believe 

1 In fairness to Dr. Rashdall it should be indicated that he makes a few conces- 
sions to the value of evolutionary accounts of morality. The Theory of Good and 
Evil, Vol. 11, chap. V. 

? The prohibition of abortion by the ancient Christians on account of crude 


physiological and theological explanations of fetal development is a stock illus- 
tration used in such arguments. 
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that it is true. It owes its plausibility to the common tendency 
to over-intellectualize moral evolution, to suppose that it has 
been an evolution of conceptions in cases where it has really been 
an evolution of feelings, sentiments, and actions. Of course if 
a moral idea accepted to-day really owes its origin to a crude 
superstition, the discovery of this fact should not lead any one 
to question its validity on that account. Buc has this ever 
happened? Has a sound moral idea ever originated in a super- 
stition? Is it not more probable that where this is alleged to 
have been the case what really happened was that man’s feelings 
prompted him to right action, but that he was unable to give a 
good intellectual explanation of his sentiments, and so attempted 
to justify himself by what was really superstition? His feelings 
were right, and they were both the real cause of his conduct and 
the ancestors of our feelings in the matter; the erroneous intel- 
lectual explanations were not the cause of his conduct but only 
an attempted justification of it, and they played no really im- 
portant part in the evolution of morality. Men have often felt 
and practised far better than they have theorized, and moral 
progress is often not so much indebted to the bad theorizing as 
to the good feeling and action.! 

In conclusion, the issue does not seem to me to be whether 
ethics is subjective or objective, emotional or rational in its con- 
stitution. The moral evolutionists who trace the descent 
of morality from instincts and emotions do not recognize the 
kind of reason and ethical objectivity for which Dr. Rashdall 
contends, but their accounts leave room for a different kind of 
reason and objectivity. The question simply is, which kind we 
prefer. Dr. Rashdall advocates a ‘Reason’ that is a ‘faculty’ 
or ‘capacity’ distinct and external to the emotions, that some- 
how descends upon them and makes them rational and objective. 
He has no definite explanation how this ‘Reason’ operates on 
such external impulses; though he sees a similar defect in 
Kant he finds no way of escaping it himself. He admits that 
morality is the product of evolution; that somehow it must be 


1 Although one-sided in the opposite direction, W. G. Sumner’s Folkways is 
wholesome reading for those who have an exaggerated notion of the importance 
in social evolution of the work of moral philosophers and theorizers in general. 





* 
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descended from the instincts and emotions appears to be implied 
in what he says; but he rejects the explanations offered by evo- 
lutionary writers and he has no substitute to proffer himself. 
His general standpoint would seem to imply an Absolute Ethics; 
yet he admits that abstract moral principles are of little worth 
without experience. 

On the contrary, this paper contends for another kind of 
reason and another kind of ethical objectivity. The ethical 
evolutionists find moral reason evolving from the instincts and 
emotions in interaction with each other and with the cognitive 
processes. They do not confound reason with chaotic emotions; 
but they find that emotions as man develops, rapidly cease to be 
chaotic, and that reason, first immanent within them, later be- 
comes explicit but never becomes external to them as a ‘faculty’ 
would be. They find that the moral consciousness is always 
objective in the sense that it is an expression of the most per- 
manent phases of man’s mental constitution in interaction with 
his fellows and with the physical universe. On this view, as it 
appears at least to me, the permanence of the moral consciousness 
and the consistency of its evolution are arguments pointing to the 
inference that the moral consciousness must in some sense be an 
interpretation of the cosmos, and hence that Kantian and other 
moral postulates may be regarded as interpretations of the 
Reality of which man is a portion, and in which he has been 
evolving. In favor of the positions of this paper I believe that 
it can be asserted that they have the double advantage over such 
positions as Dr. Rashdall’s, in both affording more substantial 
and intelligible objectivity and rationality to the moral con- 
sciousness, and of being able to make available for the enrich- 
ment of ethical science the latest developments in social psy- 


chology and anthropology. 
WituiAm K. WRIGHT. 
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HUME’S RELATION TO MALEBRANCHE. 


ARELY do we discover an empiricist and a rationalist that 
teach identical doctrines, particularly when the doctrines 
in question are almost equally fundamental in the thinking of 
both. This, however, is what we find in the philosophies of 
Malebranche and Hume. In three particulars Hume’s teaching 
was strikingly anticipated by that of Malebranche. These 
thinkers have in common (a) a very similar analysis of causation; 
(b) a negative account of the knowability of the self; and (c) a 
doctrine of ‘natural judgment.’ In many instances, as we shall 
see, the correspondence on these points is so exact as to exhibit 
almost identical phraseology. 

These doctrines as developed by Malebranche may at first 
sight seem to conflict with his strictly rationalistic position. 
But on closer examination we find that they are the natural 
outcome of all that is fundamental in his thinking. They are 
indeed among the best indications of the originality of his own 
highly speculative system. Ardent disciple of Descartes though 
he was, and hampered thereby as he might sometimes be, he 
approached the problems of knowledge and of metaphysics with 
an independent perception of the difficulties to be encountered; 
and his analyses of the problems have proved to be insights of 
permanent value. 

The question immediately arises, if Malebranche thus anti- 
cipated Hume, what influence, if any, did he exert upon Hume? 
Three passages, readily enough accessible, abundantly prove 
Hume’s familiarity with the essential features of Malebranche’s 
thought.' In the Enguiry® (Sec. VII, Pt. II), and again, in the 
Treatise (Pt. IV, Sec. V) Hume criticizes the Occasionalist 


1 Hume’s references are all apparently to the Recherche. There is no direct 
evidence of his familiarity with any other of Malebranche’s writings. 

2 Green and Grose's edition, 1882, Vol. II, p.620f Essays. All references to Hume 
are to this edition unless otherwise specified. 

? Vol. I, p. 531. 
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doctrine that God “does everything in all things.” And in the 
Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion' (Pt. II), he cites at length 
the significant passage in the Recherche in which Malebranche 
describes the nature of God as neither material nor spiritual, 
but infinite being transcending and including both. But these 
references of Hume’s offer only a slight basis for anything like a 
dogmatic assertion of direct influence. In this essay I shall 
not, therefore, attempt to do more than to point out the exact 
manner in which the philosophies of Malebranche and Hume 
coincide in respect to the three doctrines above mentioned. 

With regard to the highly interesting question how far these 
coincidences may be taken as evidence of Malebranche’s in- 
fluence on Hume, the reader will be left to form his own opinion. 
Aside from the question of influence, however, I believe that such 
a comparison of views as the present should have a very real 
interest for the student of the history of philosophy. For it 
affords a fresh illustration of the way in which important ideas 
arise and develop. Rarely is a single thinker adequate to the 
task of originating and developing to the full a profoundly sig- 
nificant idea. Nor is an insight of exceptional truth always sure 
to be confined to the ‘school’ in which it originated. The 
present instance is especially notable by reason of the sharp oppo- 
sition between the fundamental standpoints of thinkers vzho differ 
so radically as Hume and Malebranche. 


I. CAUSATION. 


We may most conveniently start with the problem of causa- 
tion. Malebranche’s general position quite clearly shows that 
he had failed to arrive at a clear recognition of the position later 
maintained by Hume, viz., that before experience it is impossi- 
ble to determine the possible effects of any event. Malebranche 
is much too good a Cartesian not to be thoroughly infected with 
the belief that analysis of a concept will reveal what effects may 
be expected to follow from the existence to which it applies. For 
example—the concept of matter, is, he holds, the sufficient expla- 
nation, when clearly apprehended, of all natural effects. In the 


1 McEwen’'s edition, p. 26. 
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Entretiens sur la Métaphysique he makes Theodore say: “By 
extension alone and the properties which everybody attributes to 
it, we can sufficiently explain all natural effects. That is to say, 
there is no effect in the material world of which we may not dis- 
cover the natural cause in the idea of extension.””' Within the 
space of only a few pages, however, Malebranche clearly states 
the truth of which Hume made such effective use. Theodore is 
illustrating for Ariste the utility of “clear ideas’’ as the indispen- 
sable prerequisite of all fruitful philosophizing, and he employs 
an illustration drawn from music. You agree, he says to Ariste, 
that we cannot conceive how the vibrations of a string can give 
rise to a sound; “‘for sound,” he continues, “‘is not contained in 
the idea of matter, still less the power to act upon the soul and 
to cause it to perceive. From the fact that the vibrations of a 
string, or of the air, are followed by a particular sound, you infer 
that this conjunction of events is necessary in order that we may 
hear a sound, but do not imagine that there is any necessary 
connection between these things.’” Here Malebranche clearly 
recognizes that no study of physical vibrations could, prior to 
experience, make it possible to foretell that a sound would 
result when those vibrations were taken up by the ear. This 
decidedly unrationalistic position Malebranche states again and 
again, apparently unaware of its dangerous incompatibility with 
his view of causality as being equivalent to rational explanation. 
In principle it involves Hume’s whole contention that as an 
effect is totally distinct from its cause, it can never be found in it. 
There is, then, in Malebranche, a recognition, limited to be sure, 
and inconsistent with his general standpoint as a Cartesian, of the 
truth that experience rather than @ priori reasoning is the sole 
basis of all conclusions regarding cause and effect. 

The inefficacy of second causes is of course the real starting- 
point of Occasionalism. In Malebranche are to be found many 
arguments for the inefficacy of so-called ‘efficient causes.’ 
One prominent argument might be called the theological argu- 


1 Troisidme Entretien, p. 56. The references throughout are to Jules Simon's 
edition of the works of Malebranche, except those made to the Eclaircissements, 
which are to Bouillier’s edition of the Recherche. 

2 Troisiéme Entretien, p. 63. 
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ment. It is developed in a chapter of the Recherche entitled 
“The most dangerous error of the philosophy of the Ancients.” 
The idea of a sovereign power, the argument runs, is the idea of a 
sovereign divinity, and the idea of an inferior power, no matter 
how it may otherwise be conceived, is still always the idea of some 
kind of divinity. Genuine power is always creative and is always 
divine. To admit the existence of ‘forms,’ ‘faculties,’ ‘qualities,’ 
‘virtues,’ or ‘real beings,’ capable of producing certain effects by 
reason of their nature is to admit something divine in the bodies 
around us.' But if such causes are thus truly efficient, and must 
therefore be recognized as powerful and divine, they should awaken 
in us love and fear. That, however, would involve worship, and 
would commit us to a pagan polytheism. Such worship of little 
divinities is so flagrantly abhorrent to Christian doctrine and 
the word of God that no devout philosopher may admit it for a 
moment. We are enjoined to give glory and honor to God alone, 
and can therefore recognize no inferior powers in things about us. 

A second important argument is more purely philosophical, 
and may be called a rationalistic argument. We have ideas of 
two sorts only, ideas of body and ideas of spirit.2 If we analyze 
the idea of finite body we find in it no hint of necessary connec- 
tion. Nor does the idea of a finite spirit include the idea of 
necessary connection between the will and its effects; on the 
contrary, it definitely excludes such an idea. Only between the 
will of God and its effects can such necessary connection be 
admitted, for we cannot conceive that the Omnipotent should 
will anything that should not take place. 

But the really fundamental reason for Malebranche’s doctrine 
of the inefficacy of natural causes is to be sought in the rigid 
dualism with which he starts. He accepts the Cartesian dualism 
of mind and matter virtually as propounded by Descartes. 
Descartes’ sharp dualism is the logical result of his definition of 
mind and matter in terms of substance. ‘“‘When we conceive of 
substance, we merely conceive an existent thing which requires 
nothing but itself in order to exist.’"* That is to say, substance 


! Recherche de la Vérité, Liv. VI, Pt. II, chap. III, vol. 2, p. 323 ff. 
2 Ibid., VI, I1; III, vol. 2, p. 326. 

3 Jbid., VI, II, III, vol. 2, p. 326. 

* Principles, I, 51. Open Court edition, p. 156. 
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is the self-existent, the independently real. Now as mind and 
body are both substances, it is clear that mind needs not body 
nor body mind in order that either should exist. The fact is that 
if mind and body be conceived as substances, their complete 
opposition is necessarily granted. Such at least was felt to be the 
logic of the situation by the Cartesians. There resulted, then, 
the serious problem of bridging the gap between the two sub- 
stances. In defiance of the complete isolation of the two sub- 
stances was their apparent interaction in our human nature, at 
once body and spirit. Descartes’s attempts to relieve the diffi- 
culty were seen to be unsatisfactory even by those who carried 
on the Cartesian tradition. Occasionalism was the modified 
form of Cartesianism that sought by absolutely denying the 
possibility of interaction between the two substances to escape 
from the impasse in which his followers believed Descartes had 
left them. The denial of interaction carried with it the denial 
of the efficacy of natural causes generally. It is, then, in the 
difficulty which thus results from the dualism of substances that 
we find the chief ground of Malebranche’s important doctrine 
that second causes are never efficient, and that examination of 
the concepts of such causes never discloses any genuine idea of 
power or necessary connection. But though Malebranche’s 
acceptance of the Cartesian dualism afforded him the best of 
reasons for the denial of efficient causes, he was apparently led 
by an independent perception of the difficulties of the problem 
to an analysis of the idea of necessary connection that is entirely 
free from rationalistic presuppositions. It is at this point, 
perhaps, that he most strikingly anticipates Hume. 

Hume’s position is, as we have already observed, that we can 
never by an examination of the concept of an object discover 
therein its possible effects, and that experience alone is capable 
of revealing them. Malebranche anticipates this argument 
when he maintains that we can have no idea of force, power, or 
necessary connection in reference to the relation of cause and 
effect even between existences both of which are material.' 


! Malebranche recognizes clearly that the schoolmen with their philosophies of 
‘substantial forms,’ ‘accidents,’ etc., merely covered up the difficulties with high- 
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“By the most diligent effort, I am unable to discover in myself 
any idea that represents the force or power which is attributed 
to created things.” We cannot discover the source of such an 
idea in the causal relation of objects in the physical world. ‘‘Do 
not imagine,” he writes in the Méditations, ‘that bodies have 
in themselves a power of motion which they confer upon those 
with which they come in contact, for you do not see it at all.’ 
The language of this passage is re:naarkably suggestive of the 
very words in which Hume affirms that we have no perception 
of necessary connection in such cases. It is Hume’s character- 
istic challenge to ‘produce the impression.” Hume’s most 
familiar statement of the point is in similar terms; he takes, 
however, a concrete case: ‘‘The impulse of one billiard-ball is 
attended with motion in the second. This is the whole that 
appears to the outward senses.’ 

Malebranche is even more explicit in his denial of necessary 
connection between a volition and a resulting movement. He 
says positively, ‘‘We can perceive no necessary connection be- 
tween a volition and the movement of any body whatsoever.’”* 
Malebranche thus denies as emphatically as Hume that we are 
conscious of internal power when we by command of our will 
move our limbs or thereby indirectly any external body. For 
how do we, for example, move our arm? asks Malebranche. 
In order to move the arm it is necessary that the animal spirits 
should pass through various nerves to the appropriate muscles, 
and as anatomy teaches us, the mechanism by which so simple 
an action is performed is exceedingly complex. But certainly 
few men even know that they are possessed of so complicated a 
means of moving a limb, to say nothing of having a consciousness 
of the energy that actuates it. Hume makes use of precisely 


sounding terms. So also later Hume points out the futility of such really mean- 
ingless terms. Cf. Recherche, Eclaircissement, XV (Bouillier's edition of the Re- 
cherche, vol. 2, p. 438) and Hume's Treatise, Pt. IV, Sec. III, Green & Grose, Vol. 
I, p. 505. 

t Recherche, Ecl. XV (Bouillier, vol. 2, p. 437). 

2 Méditation V, p. 57. Italics mine. 

* Enquiry, VII, I, Vol. Il, p. 52 (Essays). 

* Recherche, VI, 11, III, vol. 2, p. 326. 

5 Recherche, V1, 11, III; vol. 2, p. 328. 
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this argument in the Enquiry. “We learn from anatomy,” 
he says, “ that the immediate object of power in voluntary motion 
is not the member itself which is moved, but certain muscles and 
nerves, and animal spirits, and, perhaps, something still more 
minute and more unknown through which the motion is succes- 
sively propagated, ere it reach the members itself whose motion 
is the immediate object of volition. Can there be a more certain 
proof that the power by which this whole operation is performed, 
so far from being directly and fully known by an inward senti- 
ment or consciousness, is to the last degree mysterious and unin- 
telligible.’”! 

But if we were really conscious of any such power, says Male- 
branche, we should realize our selves as veritable creators; for 
it is a mistake to suppose that the power to move objects is a 
trifle, while the power to create is something vastly different 
and far greater.2 The power to move objects is only attri- 
butable to a being that can create; indeed it is rightly understood 
only as a perpetual creative activity—an activity by which the 
divine Being “ preserves objects in successively different places.” 
To suppose that we are conscious of that of which only a divinity 
is capable is to suppose an absurdity. Malebranche would, 
then, thoroughly agree with Hume’s contention that all causal 
connections are inexplicable; that ‘“‘were we empowered by a 
secret wish to remove mountains or control the planets in their 
orbits, this extensive authority would not be more extraordinary 
nor beyond our comprehension.’ 

Equally far are we from possessing any consciousness of the 
power by which ideas are called up voluntarily in our minds. 
“I deny,” says Malebranche, “that my will produces in me my 
ideas; for I do not see how it could produce them, since my will 
not being able to act without knowledge, presupposes rather 
than creates them.’* Malebranche is very emphatic on this 
point; and he goes on to add that the mind is not able of itself 
to create its own desires.’ Similarly, Hume insists that the 

t Enquiry, VII, 1; Vol. II, p. 55 (Essays). 

2? Médilation IX, p. 113. 

* Enquiry, VII, 1; Vol. II, p. 54 (Essays). 

* Recherche, Eclaircissement XV (Bouillier, vol. 2, p. 455). 

§ Ibid. 
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power actually to produce our ideas would be the power of 
creation out of nothing. And “such a power is not felt nor 
known, nor even conceivable by the mind.”” 

Hume’s constructive teaching with reference to the idea of 
causation is that it is not a rational concept, but the result of a 
habit of expectation generated by frequent experience of the 
constant conjunction of certain objects. Of this doctrine also 
there are anticipatory hints in Malebranche. He, like Hume, 
would seem to hold that we are led to suppose the existence of 
real efficient power where only conjunction is observable. In 
the Entretiens he explains that ‘ . men always infer that 
a thing is the cause of a particular effect when the two are joined 
together.’* Just so Hume declares that we believe one object 
to be the cause of another, because we have observed the two 
to be “constantly joined together.”* Again in the Méditations 
Malebranche writes: “. .. you infer that bodies move one 
another because one body is never struck by another without 
being moved;’* than which no clearer statement of Hume’s 


‘ 


position could be asked. 

Although Malebranche thus remarkably anticipates the posi- 
tion that was later to be developed by Hume, the final place of 
causation in his system is by no means what the analysis just 
outlined would seem to indicate. All the causal efficacy that he 
denies to finite creatures he attributes to God. We cannot, so 
runs the argument, rationally suppose a necessary connection 
between any finite will and any movement. It is the idea of 
God alone that upon analysis yields us the notion of a necessary 
connection between a will and the movement of bodies. For it is 
impossible to conceive that the Omnipotent should will and that 
the object of his volition should not be accomplished. God is 
thus the deus ex machina that renders activity possible in a 
world totally devoid of second causes. The Prime Mover is a 
perpetual mover, an Augustinian Creator, who has delegated 

1 Enquiry, VII, I; Vol. Il, p. 56 (Essays). 

2 Entretien III, p. 55. 

§ Enquiry, VII, 11; Vol. II, p. 62 (Essays). 

*Cf. also Méditation VI, Sec. 5, p. 51 and the Recherche, Eclaircissement XV, 
Preuve V1 (Bouillier, vol. 2, p. 458). 
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none of his power to his creatures. To do that would be, Male- 

branche declares, abhorrent to God’s purpose of enjoying solely ‘ 
His own perfection. We have then a universe in which “ Dieu 

fait tout en toutes choses."’ This is extreme Occasionalism. In 
his denial of all power to the human will, even to create its own 
desires, Malebranche was more sweeping than many of the other 
Occasionalists. Berkeley, for instance, who is really an Oc- 
casionalist, admitted the finite mind’s power to produce memory 
images. Inasmuch as the only direct knowledge of any volition 
is our knowledge of the human will, and since we know that the 
human will is not possessed of creative power, a metaphysic 
that resorts to the hypothesis of a supreme will would seem to be 
but feebly based, considering that such a supreme will must needs 
be conceived on the analogy of the human will. It is just this 
criticism that Hume makes of the Occasionalist hypothesis. 
He protests that those philosophers for whom “everything is full 
of God,” are carrying their arguments beyond the sphere of 
experience into a “fairy land’’ where ‘‘we have no reason to 
“We are ignorant,” 


Le | 


trust our common methods of argument. 
says Hume, “ of the manner in which bodies operate on each other. 
. . But are we not equally ignorant of the manner or force 
by which a mind, even the Supreme Mind, operates, either on 
itself or on body? Whence, I beseech you, do we acquire any 
idea of it? We have no sentiment or consciousness of this 
power in ourselves. We have no idea of the Supreme Being but 
what we learn from reflection on our faculties. Were our ignor- 
ance, therefore, a good reason for rejecting anything, we should 
be led into that principle of denying all energy in the Supreme 
Being, as much as in the grossest matter. We surely comprehend 
as little the operations of the one as of the other. Is it more 
difficult to conceive that motion may arise from impulse, than 
that it may arise from volition? All we know is our profound 
ignorance in both cases.’ 
As a matter of fact, Malebranche was himself forced to an 
agnosticism as profound as Hume’s, if he had only realized it. 


' Enquiry, Vil, 1; Vol. II, p. 59 (Essays). 
? Ibid., VII, 1; Vol. II, p. 60 (Essays). > 
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Keen as he was to perceive the emptiness of such factitious 
concepts as ‘substantial form,’ ‘faculty’ and the like, he re- 
mained as blind as the blindest rationalist to the hundredfold 
greater emptiness of that sublime abstraction, ‘Infinite Being,’ 
which is his definition of God. But more than that, he expressly 
denies the knowability of God. It must not be supposed, he 
maintains, that when we call God a spirit, we really understand 
him to be spiritual in the sense in which we ourselves are so. 
To call God a spirit is only to signify that he is not material. 
But no more is he spiritual, as we understand the term. He is 
“being without restriction, all being, being infinite and uni- 
versal,’’ and so his nature remains unsearchable.' 


Il. THe KNOWABILITY OF THE SELF. 


In his criticism of the Cartesian spiritualism, Hume sought to 
show that, so far is it from being true that knowledge of the self 
as a unitary spiritual being is the primary certitude, we have 
no knowledge of the existence or nature of the self as spiritual 
substance. Now, as we shall see, Malebranche, as a follower of 
Descartes, contends for the reality of mind as a substance whose 
essence is thought; but, curiously, Malebranche, no less than 
Hume, maintains the self to be unknowable. Of the inconsis- 
tency of the two positions, fatal as it is to the integrity of his 
system, Malebranche was apparently not fully aware; though 
he no doubt felt the difficulty. His allegiance to Descartes, and 
the demands of his theology forced him to teach the doctrine of 
spiritual substance; but his own philosophical perspicacity led 
him to see its difficulties; and although he of course never abro- 
gates his main doctrine, he states very clearly some of the very 
considerations that led Hume to the position that we have no 
philosophical grounds for believing the soul to be spiritual 
substance. Malebranche holds with Descartes, that there are 
two ‘created substances,’ mind and matter. He follows Des- 
cartes in his method of proving the existence of these substances. 
Of nothing, he argues, there are ro properties. Therefore 
wherever we are compelled to acknowledge the presence of quali- 


' Recherche, I11, Il, 9, 4; Vol. I, p. 436. 
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ties or attributes we must conclude the presence of some sub- 
stance in which the qualities inhere. In this way the property 
of extension forces us to a belief in a material substance. Simi- 
larly with mental phemonena. ‘Of nothing there are no proper- 
ties. I think, therefore,I am. But what am I—I who think— 
while I am thinking? Am I a body, a spirit, a man? I do not 
yet know. I know only that while I think, I am something 
that thinks. But let us see. Can a body think? That which 
possesses length, breadth, depth, can it reason, desire, feel? No, 
undoubtedly not; for all the modes of extension consist only in 
the relations of distance, and it is plain that these relations are 
not perceptions, reasonings, pleasures, desires, sentiments, in a 
word, thoughts. Then this me that thinks, my very substance, 
is not a body, since my perceptions, which assuredly belong to me, 
are something quite other than relations of distance.’’ And 
summing up, he adds a little later: ‘“‘Then my soul is not 
material. It is not a modification of my body. It is a thinking 
substance, and it has no resemblance to the extended substance 
of which my body is composed.’” 

The method by which Malebranche proves thought and exten- 
sion to be respectively the essential qualities of mental and 
material substance are likewise the familiar methods of Descartes. 
We can conceive a body without any particular form, without 
color, without motion, but not without extension. Extension 
must therefore be its essential property. We can conceive of 
mind devoid of sensations, emotions, or any imagery whatsoever, 
but not devoid of thought. For a soul to cease to think would 
therefore be for it to cease to exist. Thought is accordingly the 
essential property of spiritual substance. And Malebranche 
likewise maintains the familiar rationalistic position that the 
mind always thinks. 

Descartes, as is well known, not only held that we know the 
two substances, matter and mind, through their ideas, which we 
possess in perfect clarity, but maintained that of the two mind is 
the more perfectly known. ‘What then,’ he exclaims, ‘I who 


1 Entretien I, p. 5. 
? Jbid., I, p. 8. 
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seem to possess so distinct an apprehension of the piece of wax,— 
do I not know myself, both with greater truth and certitude, and 
also much more distinctly and clearly? For if I judge that the 
wax exists because I see it, it assuredly follows, much more 
evidently, that I myself am or exist, for the same reason: for it is 
possible that what I see may not in truth be wax, and that I do 
not even possess eyes with which to see anything. But it cannot 
be that when I see, or which comes to the same thing, when I 
think I see, I myself who think am nothing.’’ And in the 
Principles, he contends that we can have a clear and distinct idea 
of thinking substance, “provided we carefully distinguish all 
the attributes of thought from those of extension.’”? Despite, 
however, his emphatic insistence on this point, he was never able 
to show how the concept of consciousness could be made the 
foundation of a rational psychology. Malebranche, however, 
though he retained as fundamental in his system the concept of 
spiritual substance,’ felt the difficulties involved in the notion, 
and virtually withdrew from the Cartesian position. 

Malebranche first qualifies his spiritualism by insisting that 
although we know that the soul really exists, we cannot know all 
the modifications of which it is capable. He resorts here, as 
elsewhere, to the analogy of a material object. The smallest bit 
of matter is capable of an infinite number of configurations. 
“What reason is there, then, to suppose that the soul which is so 
much more noble than material body, should be susceptible 
of no other modifications than those it has already received?’’* 
Our ignorance of these modifications is no evidence of their 
impossibility. Had we never perceived color, or felt pleasure or 
pain, we should never have known the soul to be capable of those 
modifications. We may then safely hold that a thing so noble as 
the human spirit contains capacities whose realization the 
providence of God reserves for the devout believer in a future 
and more perfect state of existence. 

But Malebranche carries his analysis much further. There 

! Méditation II, p. 40. 

* Pt. I, Sec. LIV. Open Court edition, p. 157. 


3 Entretien I, p. 8. 
* Recherche, III, I, I; vol. I, p. 285. 
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are, he holds, four modes of knowing.' The first is to know things 
in themselves. We do not know the objects of our world in this 
way. God is the only being that can thus be known. ‘“‘He 
alone is able to act within the spirit itself and so discover himself 
toit. It is only God that we see with an insight immediate and 
direct.” The second mode is to know things through their 
representative ideas, that is to say, by something other than 
themselves. It is thus that we know the objects of the physical 
world. “It is thus in God and by their ideas, that we know 
bodies and their properties.’* The third mode is by conjecture 
or analogy. This is the way in which we know of the existence 
of minds other than ourown. The fourth is ‘by consciousness,” 
or inner sense; and this is the way in which we know our own 
souls. This is not knowledge through ideas. The world of 
physical objects can be known through the concept of extension. 
“The idea we have of extension is sufficient{to enable us to know 
all the properties of which extension is capable, and we cannot 
desire to have an idea of extension more distinct and more 
fruitful than that with which God has endowed us.” The soul, 
however, cannot be exhaustively, or even adequately, known 
through its idea; “we do not see the soul in God.” We know it 
by inner sense and our knowledge is imperfect. ‘We only know 
of our soul what we feel taking place within us.’"* The wording 
of this sentence is strongly suggestive of Hume’s famous saying: 
“When I enter most intimately into myself I always stumble 
upon some particular perception or other, of heat or cold, light, 
or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure.’"* Now this argument 
from introspection is common to both Hume and Malebranche 
and is the really fundamental one in both. They are at one in 
recognizing that “‘inner sense”’ is totally unable to reveal the 
existence of a simple abiding spiritual substance behind the 
phenomena of consciousness. Perhaps the clearness and posi- 
tiveness of Malebranche’s position can be no better exhibited 
than in the following passage from the Entretiens sur la Méta- 


1 Recherche, U1, U1, VII, I; Vol. I, p. 335. 

* Jbid., III, I1, VII, II; Vol. I, p. 336. 

§ Jbid., III, 11, VII, IV; Vol. I, p. 337. Italics mine. 
4 Treatise, Pt. IV, Sec. VI; Vol. I, p. 534. 
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physique. “I am unable to discover the relations of the modifi- 
cations which affect my soul.. By entering into myself (“en me 
tournant vers moi-méme’’) I cannot discover any of my faculties 
or capacities. My inner self reveals only that I am, that I 
think, that I desire, that I feel, that I suffer, etc.; but it does not 
reveal to me what I am, the nature of my feelings, of my passions, 
of my pain, nor the relations of all these to one another, because 
having no idea of my soul, not beholding its archetype in God, 
I am not able to discover either what it is or the modes of which 
it is capable.” Here, obviously, many phrases are very like the 
language Hume employs in the famous section of the Treatise 
concerning “Personal Identity.’’ Whatever, if any, may have 
been the influence of these reasonings upon Hume, their remark- 
able coincidence with his own position is sufficient to warrant the 
present comparison of their views. 

It is needless to remark that this negative criticism does not 
lead to any ultimate scepticism on the part of Malebranche. 
On the contrary, he contends that, though we know of our souls 


‘ 


only what we learn by feeling or ‘“‘inner sense,” we do know 


enough to be assured of the soul’s immortality, spirituality, and 
freedom. For it is not with our imperfect knowledge of the soul 
as with our confused knowledge of the external world. The 
world of external objects as revealed by the senses is not only 
imperfect, but actually false. The physical world is rightly and 
perfectly understood only in thought. Our sense-knowledge, 


1 The reader may bear in mind that we have no independent evidence that Hume 
was familiar with the Entretiens as well as the Recherche. 

2 Entretien III, p.57. Both Hume and Malebranche are equally positive that 
reason, no less than “‘inner sense,"’ is incapable of discovering the nature of the 
self. Their arguments, though proving the same conclusion, are not identical. 
Malebranche in Eclaircissement XI, in support of the contention that we have 
no clear idea of the soul, argues as follows: (a) We cannot discover from an idea 
of the soul what modifications the soul is capable of. (b) The Cartesians differ 
as to whether the secondary qualities belong to the soul or not. If we had a clear 
knowledge of the nature of the soul through an idea there could be no difference 
of opinion on |this point. (c) We cannot, moreover, compare one soul with 
another, or one sensation with another in any exact way, as we can compare 
magnitudes. (d) Finally, if we have a clear idea of the soul, how comes it that we 
so often confound soul and body? Two clear ideas could not be thus confused. 
One never mistakes a square for a circle. If we had a clear idea of the soul men 
would never be guilty of the error of supposing it a function of the body. 
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theoretically false, is of only practical utility. But though we 
need ideas of the physical world to correct our erroneous sense- 
knowledge, such is not the case with regard to our souls. Our 
imperfect knowledge of ourselves is not, so far as it goes, false, 
but is in fact sufficient to convince us that our souls are much 
superior to the bodies they inhabit. It is obvious that Male- 
branche is here too embarrassed by theological pre-suppositions 
to be fair to the facts. Though he takes away with the right 
hand the basis of a ‘rational psychology,’ he is fain to restore it 
with his left. Promising as was Malebranche’s beginning, it 
remained for Hume and for Kant to make the criticism complete 
and decisive. 
Ill. NaturaL BELIEF. 


Hume, by reason of the destructive analysis which he made of 
the rationalistic views of causation, and of material and spiritual 
substance, has been regarded as the arch-sceptic of English, 
indeed of modern, philosophy. This popular estimate of Hume 
as ultimately and thoroughly sceptical has recently been chal- 
lenged.' Hume's true position would seem to be not scepticism, 
but naturalism. He holds that the function of reason is purely 
practical. Reason comes into no conflict with itself while 
rightly exercised in the practical concerns of ordinary life. It 
is only when it seeks to justify the beliefs of practical life that it 
proves self-destructive. Reason succeeds in the sphere of the 
practical, but in the theoretical realm soon involves itself in 
such a scepticism as Hume’s philosophy exhibits. 

This teaching of Hume’s is specially illustrated in his doctrine 
of ‘natural belief.”* ‘Should it be asked me whether I be really 
one of those skeptics who hold that all is uncertain, and that our 
judgment is not in any thing possessed of any measures of truth 
and falsehood; I should reply, that this question is entirely 
superfluous, and that neither I nor any other person, was ever 
sincerely and constantly of that opinion. Nature, by an absolute 
and uncontrollable necessity has determined us to judge as well 

1 Cf. “The Naturalism of Hume,” by Norman Kemp Smith, Mind, Vol. XIV, 


N.S., Nos. 54-55. 
* Treatise, Vol. I, pp. 178-9. 
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as to breathe and feel; nor can we any more forbear viewing cer- 
tain objects in a stronger and fuller light, upon account of their 
customary connection with a present impression, than we can 
hinder ourselves from thinking, as long as we awake, or seeing 
the surrounding bodies when we turn our eyes toward them in 
the sunshine.” Belief is thus instinctive. Indeed, Hume’s 
account of reason is purely naturalistic. ‘The understanding,” 
he says, ‘‘ is but the general and more established properties of the 
imagination.” These general “ properties,’’ habits, or instincts, 
when theoretically developed come into conflict with one another. 
This is true, for instance, of those two most fundamental natural 
beliefs: that objects have substantial reality, and that there are 
no uncaused phenomena. Hume believes that the conflict of 
these principles has been proved by Berkeley. ‘‘When we reason 
from cause and effect we conclude that neither color, sound, 
taste, nor smell have independent reality, and when we exclude 
all these, nothing of all that we apprehend remains as real 
existence.” These natural beliefs, moreover, lead us into 
fruitless speculation. The instinctive belief in causal connection, 
for instance, becomes unlimited in its pretensions and so demands 
a cause of all things, an absolute cause. Inasmuch as we have 
no conception that could answer such a demand, reason remains 
unsatisfied; and we are therefore forced to the conclusion that 
the function of reason is purely practical. Within the sphere 
of common life nature determines us to judge as well as to 
breathe or to feel. ‘‘ Philosophical decisions,” accordingly, can 
be ‘‘nothing but the reflexions of common life, methodized and 
corrected.’ 

Such is the important place of the doctrine of ‘natural judg- 
ment’ in the philosophy of Hume. Malebranche also has a 
doctrine of instinctive or natural belief, which though it occupies 
a quite different place in his system, is in many ways coincident 
with Hume’s. Malebranche recognizes natural judgment as a 
process involved in sense-perception. The perception of an 
external object is, says Malebranche, so complex as to involve 


1 Treatise, I, IV, VII, p. 547. 
2? Cf. Ibid., I, IV, IV; Enquiry, XII, I. 
* Enquiry, XII, III, p. 133 (Essays, Vol. II). 
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several processes very clearly to be discriminated.! There is 
first, the action of the object; as, for instance, in the case of the 
perception of heat, the impinging of the small particles of wood 
upon the hand: Secondly, there is the affection of the sense- 
organ. There is, thirdly, the affection, the sensation or percep- 
tion, of the soul, when it is aware of the heat. And, finally, there 
is the judgment which the soul makes, that that which it feels is 
in its hand and in the fire. This natural judgment is but a 
part of that which we ordinarily call a perception. It is totally 
involuntary and inevitable. These judgments accompany the 
perceptions of all our senses, whether it be sight, touch, hearing, 
or what not. Malebranche discusses illustrations drawn from 
perceptions of sight.2, When we look up into the sky and see the 
fixed stars, argues Malebranche, we see the stars as actually up 
there in the sky. But, now, inasmuch as the soul can really 
see an object only as it is “united with itself” (in representative 
perception), the perception must involve an involuntary judg- 
ment which makes the soul seem to perceive the star as it actually 
does not. Again, there is no one in the world who does not see 
the moon larger near the horizon than in mid-heaven. The 
only reason that can be assigned for this is that, as it in that 
position seems to be farther from us, we judge it to be larger 
than it actually appears.® 

Now all these natural judgments, constituting as they do part 
of a complex process of perception, as an element in which they 
are unconscious and involuntary, are always succeeded by 
voluntary judgments either confirmatory or corrective. When 
the voluntary judgments are confirmatory of the involuntary 
judgments they are theoretically false. For sense perception 
does not reveal the natural world as it really is. The function 
of sense-knowledge, and so of natural judgment, is to guide and 
preserve the bodily life—a purely practical office. The true 
nature of the world can be discovered only through the conscious 

1 Recherche, 1, X, V1; vol. 1, p. go. 

2 Ibid., I, XIV; vol. 1, p. 115, ff. 


§ For a detailed study of Malebranche’s theory of the perception of distance and 
magnitude, see the article by Norman Kemp Smith in The British Journal of Psy- 


chology, Vol. I, pp. 196 ff. 
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exercise of the understanding in science and philosophy. The 
judgments of science and of philosophy always correct the con- 
fused knowledge of sense-experience and reveal the true nature 
of reality. 

At times Malebranche speaks of these natural judgments as 
instinctive or habitual. That, for instance, is the implication of 
the words in which on one occasion he explains how natural 
judgments come to be made. When one perceives an external 
object, such as a star (so runs the account), the soul, not being 
conscious of the motions that take place in the brain the nerves 
and the sense-organs, “‘is led to judge” that the cause of the 
sensation is in the object itself.! But this is not Malebranche’s 
final interpretation of these judgments. He is inclined (doubt- 
less on the Occasionalist principle that what is not my conscious 
act is not my act at all) to hold that the judgments involved in 
our perceptions are not really the acts of the individual perceiving 
soul. God, who “does everything in all things,” is the real 
author of our conscious judgments. “It is not we that make 
them, but God who makes them for us. That is the reason why 
I call them natural judgments.”? This may be compared with 
Hume’s corresponding conclusion that “nature determines us to 
judge as well as to breathe and feel.’ 

These, then, are the theories of ‘natural judgment’ or ‘natural 
belief,’ held respectively by Hume and by Malebranche. Ob- 
viously they do not occupy the same place in the philosophies of 
the two thinkers. The doctrine in Hume’s hands becomes 
central in his system of naturalism. On Hume’s view natural 


' Recherche, 1, XIV; Vol. I, p. 117. 

2 Dernier Eclaircissement (Bouillier, p. 569). 

It is worth observing that in Hume's doctrine of “‘the propensity to feign,"’ of 
which he makes such extensive use in his explanations of our belief in an abiding 
substrate of things, and in the self, we have something analogous to the doctrine of 
natural belief. The “propensity to feign’’ the existence of material substances 
Hume treats as being a natural belief. Moreover, Hume does in fact explicitly 
recognize Malebranche’s type of natural belief, though in a general way. “It 
seems evident, that men are carried, by a natural instinct or prepossession, to repose 
faith in their senses; and that, without any reasoning, or even almost before the 
use of reason, we always suppose an external universe, which depends not on our 
own perceptions, but would exist, though we and every sensible creature were absent 
or annihilated."” Enquiry, XII, I; Vol. II, p. 124 (Essays). 
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judgment is involved not merely in our sense-perceptions, but 
in all our thinking, practical and theoretical as well. But in 
two important and interesting features the theories of Hume and 
of Malebranche coincide. In the philosophies of both, these 
judgments are regarded as involuntary and inevitable. We 
constantly make them, and we cannot help making them. And, 
secondly, their function is the practical one of adjusting us to the 
conditions of ordinary life. When they are taken as revealing 
the true nature of reality, they are false, because misinterpreted. 

Here again the question of influence is one that it would be 
folly to attempt to decide. But here likewise the historical 
aspect of the matter justifies the discussion. 

CaRLL WHITMAN DOXSEE. 
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DISCUSSION. 


DR. BOSANQUET’S DOCTRINE OF FREEDOM. 
aces e has ever been a watchword of idealism. Since Kant 


proclaimed freedom as a characteristic of the noumenal self, 
idealists have maintained that freedom must be conceived positively 
as the self-determination of the rational or universal self. In recent 
years, however, the question has been more and more insistently 
asked as to whether the development of idealism in the direction of 
absolutism has not entailed the sacrifice of freedom to the demand for 
complete rationality. Pragmatists, personalists, temporalists, and 
intuitionists have alike contended that freedom is impossible in any 
absolutistic system. Yet absolutists, apparently nothing daunted by 
the attacks of their adversaries, continue in their endeavor to maintain 
freedom without abandoning monism. The latest and one of the 
most thoroughgoing of these attempts is that of Dr. Bosanquet in his 
volumes, The Principle of Individuality and Value, and The Value 
and Destiny of the Individual. Here, by a “ plain tale,”” he attempts to 
silence the critics of absolutism, and among other matters, to show 
(1) that freedom is completely rational and does not imply contingency, 
and (2) that, far from being incompatible with monism, it is possible 
only in a monistic system. 

The success of Dr. Bosanquet’s treatment of freedom has been 
variously estimated. Those in sympathy with his point of view tend 
to regard it as a triumphant exemplification of his principles. Thus 
Dr. Mackenzie says: “I doubt whether there is any treatment of the 
subject of freedom which more happily maintains the balance between 
the recognition of the conditions by which man is limited, and the 
assertion of the infinite element in his nature by which he is enabled 
to transcend these limits.’"' The opponents of absolutism, on the 
other hand, do not find the discussion so satisfactory. They declare 
that Dr. Bosanquet fails to meet the real point of their objections, 
and they remain, therefore, as unconvinced as ever of the compatibility 
of real freedom with the eternal perfection involved in a rigid monism. 

Now most of the objections directed against Dr. Bosanquet’s 
treatment of freedom are based on conceptions of freedom differing 
from the one which he advocates. As a result, a certain amount of 

1 International Journal of Ethics, Vol. 23, p. 470. 
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misunderstanding and confusion has inevitably arisen. We purpose 
to avoid this sort of misunderstanding by setting aside, so far as 
possible, questions concerning the adequacy of our author's conception 
of freedom, and by adopting, for the sake of argument, his own def- 
inition of the term. We shall endeavor to show that, even with this 
concession, freedom cannot be predicated of the finite self or of the 
Absolute. In regard to the question of finite freedom, our argument 
will consist of three main contentions: (1) that finite freedom as defined 
by Dr. Bosanquet involves time, and hence is incompatible with the 
eternal completeness of the whole; (2) that Dr. Bosanquet himself 
does not adhere strictly to his own conception of freedom, but some- 
times admits an element of contingency; (3) that the subordination of 
the moral standpoint to the standpoint of logic undermines the ground 
for the assertion of freedom. In regard to the freedom of the Absolute, 
we shall argue, (1) that freedom can be applied to the Absolute only 
by a change of definition which removes the conception from the 
sphere of our comprehension; and (2) that the conception of the Ab- 
solute is beset with grave difficulties due to the incompatibility of the 
temporal and logical view-points. If this incompatibility is genuine, 
two alternatives are open: If the Absolute is logically complete and 
hence free, it must exist apart from the temporal order; if the Absolute 
exists only through the finite, it is neither timeless nor complete, but 
temporal and changing. 

Dr. Bosanquet defines freedom as “‘the nisus to the whole,’ as 
“ideality, adjustment,”” “‘the passage of a being or content beyond 
itself.""? Or, again, he describes it as the characteristic of ‘‘a world 
which reshapes itself in virtue of its nature and that of its contents, 
and, in doing so, extends its borders, and absorbs and stamps itself 
upon something that before seemed alien.’ All of these definitions 
imply the reality both of time and of the finite. For, if time is not 
real, there is no meaning in expressions such as “nisus’’ or “ passage"’ 
or self-transcendence, and if finiteness is mere appearance, the “‘ pas- 
sage of a content beyond itself’’ cannot be regarded as a genuine 
achievement. Is, then, the reality of time and of the finite compatible 
with the logical completeness of the whole as formulated by absolutism? 
Let us consider briefly our author's reply to this crucial question. 

Dr. Bosanquet maintains that there is no incompatibility between 
the temporal sequence and the eternal perfection of the whole. The 
temporal view-point is necessitated by finiteness, and, like the latter, 

! The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 9. 

* The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 60. 

* Ibid., p. 66. 
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has its measure of reality by reason of its relation to the whole. To 
quote: “Time is real as a condition of the experience of sensitive 
subjects, but it is not a form which profoundly exhibits the unity of 
things.’"" Or, again: ‘‘We consider time as an appearance only, but 
as an appearance inseparable from the membership of finiteness in 
infinity, and therefore from the self-revelation of a reality which as a 
whole is timeless.’ Thus for our author, the whole is timeless, not in 
the sense of excluding time, but rather in the sense of including 
and transcending it. Yet, as various critics have pointed out, it 
is difficult to see how such an inclusion is possible. Can past, 
present, and future be eternally present as elements in a com- 
plete whole? What meaning would there be then in speaking 
of the past as past, or the future as future? To questions 
such as these, Dr. Bosanquet might reply that the difficulty is 
due to the attempt to interpret in temporal terms what he says of 
the whole. He maintains no such absurdity as that present, past, and 
future are given now or at any other moment of time. Rather he 
maintains that time itself is so beset with contradictions that it in- 
evitably forces the mind to transcend it. This, indeed, is what he 
means by calling time appearance. Now, although difficulties in the 
conception of time must be admitted even by the most radical tem- 
poralist, yet these difficulties do not justify us in neglecting one of the 
most fundamental aspects of our experience, or in subordinating it to 
the demand for logical completeness. Furthermore the insistence 
upon the fact that the logical completeness of the whole cannot be 
described in temporal terms, throws little light on the problem of how 
our radically temporal experience can be included in this perfect whole. 

The reader of Dr. Bosanquet’s volumes finds many assertions to the 
effect that the logical order is inclusive of the temporal. He seeks in 
vain, however, for any passage which actually shows how such an 
inclusion is possible. There are, indeed, several illustrations which are 
offered as hints of this relationship.* These illustrations comprise: 
(a) the feelings and conditions of a great family, revealed in a series of 
acts, but not reducible to a mere temporal succession; (6) a musical 
composition, which is more than a sequence of tones, although ex- 
pressed through this sequence; (c) the mind of a great scholar who 
apprehends the spirit of the past and thus transcends time. Sig- 
nificant as these illustrations are as showing the reality of a supra- 
temporal aspect of experience, they all fail to meet the real difficulty 

! Logic, Vol. I, p. 273. 

2 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 295 f. 

*Cf. The Value and Destiny of the Individual, pp. 296 ff. 
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involved in the inclusion of the temporal within an eternally perfect 
whole. In each of these analogies, the whole which is supposed to 
furnish the analogue for the Absolute changes with time, and is com- 
plete only as a synthesis of past experience. A brief examination 
will bear out the truth of this statement. The family feeling, ‘the 
concentration and quintessence of the spatio-temporal series,” far from 
being eternally complete, is progressively transformed through the very 
process of its expression and time. The musical composition does not 
exist as a complete whole even in the musician's mind until after its 
expression in a temporal sequence. According to this illustration, 
then, the Absolute would be complete only at the end of a temporal 
series. In our author's opinion, however, time is essentially unending 
and so could never give us a complete whole. The way of escape lies, 
perhaps, in a different interpretation of the illustration. Thus Dr. 
Bosanquet sometimes implies that the musical composition expresses 
only imperfectly a state of mind or a feeling experienced by the musi- 
cian. This state of mind exists in its perfection in the musician’s own 
mind and is not dependent upon its imperfect and often fragmentary 
expression. But if this interpretation be seriously accepted as fur- 
nishing an analogue of the relation of time to the Absolute, the Ab- 
solute must exist complete apart from its temporal manifestation. 
The temporal series then is but a fragmentary representation of 
that which is in itself perfect and complete. But since the whole is 
complete without this representation, the temporal series can not be 
included within the perfection of the whole, nor necessitated by it. 
Thus the musical composition, from whatever angle it be considered, 
fails to show how time falls within the logical perfection of the Ab- 
solute. Dr. Bosanquet’s third mentioned illustration serves his 
purpose no better. The scholar is freed, in truth, from many limita- 
tions of time and space. His experience and knowledge are not con- 
fined to a moment of time. Yet his knowledge has been built bit by 
bit upon experience that is past, and he can see only so much of the 
future as is grounded in the past or present. Hence his mind furnishes 
no hint of that eternal intellectual intuition of the Absolute which 
includes all time in its grasp. There is another illustration to which 
Dr. Bosanquet often returns. In his opinion the logical syllogism and 
the judgment furnish the best clue to the eternal experience of the Ab- 
solute, and here if anywhere a suggestion concerning the nature of the 
whole may be found. The relation of subject to predicate, or of 
premise to conclusion, is not temporal, although our apprehension of it 
may be such.! Thus the judgment which sustains the universe—the 
1 Cf. Logic, Vol. I, p. 87 f.; Vol. II, p. 5 ff. 
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absolute totality in which all differences are unified—is itself timeless. 
The significance of this judgment lies in the assertion of unity in 
difference, and this unity is eternally present. The fact that it is 
known by us only under the form of succession, is an accident due to 
our finiteness rather than a representation of its real nature. Although 
this description of the judgment suggests how the universe may be 
regarded as a timeless and rational whole, it does not show how time is 
included in this whole. Here again the logical and the temporal aspect 
fall apart, and we are left with the problem of the relation of our 
successive apprehension of difference to that eternal judgment in 
which all differences are aspects of a unified system. 

The difficulty of reconciling the temporal and logical standpoints is 
indicated not only by Dr. Bosanquet’s failure to show how such a re- 
conciliation is possible, but also by the difficulties into which he con- 
tinually falls through his endeavor to maintain both standpoints. As 
an illustration of this point let me cite the question of the relation of 
the Absolute to evolution. From the logical point of view, the Ab- 
solute must be regarded as prior to all change. Indeed, Dr. Bosanquet 
frequently gives the Absolute a priority even from the temporal point 
of view. To quote from his Gifford lectures: ‘‘We are then to make 
the attempt to show in outline how the Absolute, seen from our side 
as a world of appearances, keeps throwing its content into living 
focuses, vortices, worlds; and how these again, each transmuting 
towards unity its realm of externality and eliciting its values, initiate 
and sustain the character in which, under the special emphasis lent 
by the special dissociation operative at that point, the Absolute ap- 
pears.”"' But while the Absolute is here given a certain priority, it 
should also be observed that in so far as it is elicited and maintained 
by the activity of finite selves, the Absolute is a late product of evo- 
lution, since, in Dr. Bosanquet’s opinion, finite selves can come into 
existence only as a result of a long process of unconscious evolution.? 
We might even say that the Absolute, from this point of view, rep- 
resents the goal of the effort of the finite selves rather than an eternal 
achievement. It may be objected that the contradiction here cited, 
is due to the misleading attempt to describe in temporal terms the 
relation of the Absolute to its expressions. Yet it is significant that 
Dr. Bosanquet himself does not keep clear of such an attempt. The 
consequent inconsistencies of his statements may well be regarded as 
evidence, not of the illusory nature of time, but rather of the funda- 
mental irreconcilability of time and the eternal. 


1 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 69. 
2 Cf. The Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. 157, 218 ff. 
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This incompatibility of the logical and the temporal standpoints in 
an absolutistic system entails the relegation of freedom to the realm of 
appearances. If, as absolutism teaches, the whole is eternally 
complete, and the finite is eternally one with the infinite, then the 
nisus to the whole, the process of self-transcendence, and all finite 
striving are but illusory. 

Let us turn now to the consideration of our second point, i. e., to 
the contention that Dr. Bosanquet himself does not adhere strictly 
to his own definition of freedom. He declares time and again that 
freedom is completely rational, and differs in toto from contingency. 
One who carefully examines his discussions of finite freedom, however, 
will discover at least the implication of an element of contingency. 
The same fact comes out with even greater clearness in connection 
with Dr. Bosanquet’s treatment of the problem of evil. Evil, as well 
as good, is said to be necessitated by its relation to the whole. In 
apparent contradiction to this view, however, it is also maintained 
that, in principle, evil, or the seizing of a false clue, is never necessary. 
“In principle, a fruitful thought and course is always open; for the 
whole of the universe is accessible by some path or other from every 
complex within it. In principle, again, you—the finite mind—have 
always a clue to a relatively fruitful thought or act, because every 
demand of mind pressed thoroughly home, must ultimately bring to 
you all that mind can be. Thus to fail of fruitful thought or choice 
is in the main to fail, as we all constantly fail, in sincerity and thor- 
oughness.”"* This admission that failure is due to a lack of sincerity 
or of thoroughness seems to imply the possibility of action being other 
than it is, and thereby to open the door to contingency. Dr. Bosan- 
quet, however, guards against this impression by assuring us in the 
next sentence, that ‘“‘we need not here discuss whether there is sense 
in saying ‘we could have been more sincere and unselfish or . . 
more relevantly inspired than we were.’’" To this question his system 
can, of course, give only a negative answer. Yet if that negative 
answer be accepted, the significance of the statement that in principle 
a path is open vanishes. For how can it be said that a path is really 
open to the self, if that self is so circumscribed and limited that it 
must fail to find the path? Furthermore the view of the self as thus 
limited is contrary to Dr. Bosanquet’s repeated assertions that the 
self in principle can always transcend its limitations. The only way 
to bring these statements into any sort of harmony, is to take refuge 
again in the distinction between the temporal and the logical view- 

1 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 108. 

* Ibid. 
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points. From the temporal point of view the self is at any moment 
limited and circumscribed, and hence fails to find the fruitful path; 
from the logical point of view the self is one with the infinite, and 
so must always find the fruitful path even through ‘hardship and 
hazard.’ However, this only brings us back to our former difficulty. 
If we decline to become entangled in this problem again, we must 
insist that the seizing of the wrong clue in a world where the good is in 
principle possible, is inexplicable unless contingency is admitted. But, 
as Dr. Bosanquet himself so constantly affirms, the admission of the 
least element of contingency means a gap in the logical completeness 
of the whole, and is therefore fatal to Absolutism. 

The treatment of finite freedom is further weakened by our author’s 
subordination of the moral to the logical view-point. This subordina- 
tion is not, it is true, consistently carried through. The discussion 
of morality manifests the same duality between the temporal and the 
logical view-points. We are told, on the one hand, that the perfection 
of the whole is achieved through finite moral endeavor,’ and, on the 
other hand, that the perfection of the whole transcends moral dis- 
tinctions and is only imperfectly represented in moral striving. The 
former statement does justice to the demands of the moral life; the 
latter is more consistent with Dr. Bosanquet’s principles. In general, 
his tendency is to regard morality as bound up with finiteness and time, 
and therefore as subordinate to the logical completeness of the whole.* 
If our contention concerning the incompatibility of the logical and 
the temporal is justified, morality, involving as it does time, must be 
illusory from the point of view of the Absolute. This means that the 
ground for the assertion of freedom is destroyed, inasmuch as the 
demand for freedom arises primarily in the moral realm. 

Our conclusion then is that freedom as an attribute of the finite 
is not possible in a universe which is a coherent, changeless, and eternal 
whole. The only possibility of saving freedom without abandoning 
absolutism lies in attributing freedom, not to the finite, but to the 
Absolute. This brings us to the final section of our discussion, 7. e., 
to the question of the freedom of the Absolute. 

Dr. Bosanquet sometimes maintains that freedom, in its full sense, 
can be ascribed only to the Absolute. Freedom, like truth and 
reality, is a matter of degree. It is the end of the effort of the finite 
self, rather than a characteristic of his striving, and it is attained only 

1Cf. The Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. 243, 371, 382. 

2 Cf. The Value and Destiny of the Individual, pp. 295, 309, 328. 

*Cf. The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 17; The Value and Destiny of 
the Individual, pp. 193-194, 200, 201, 212 f. 
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in so far as such a self is one with the Absolute. The definitions 
which we quoted above obviously have no connection with this sort 
of freedom, since they imply the reality of time and finiteness. What, 
then, is freedom as a characteristic of the Absolute? Once more we 
shall avail ourselves of Dr. Bosanquet’s definition. Freedom is 
equivalent to determinateness. It implies the adequate response of 
each part to the demands of the whole. As contrasted with merely 
mechanical causation, it is “‘a living and concrete world of appreci- 
ation, in which the whole quality of every element is capable in prin- 
ciple of bearing upon and responding to the whole quality of every 
other.’"" In a word, freedom is equivalent to logical coherence. It 
cannot escape notice, however, that the conception of logical coherence 
has so little in common with the ordinary meaning of freedom, that 
it is confusing to identify the two terms. Furthermore, as Dr. Sabine 
has pointed out in his admirable criticism of Dr. Bosanquet’s Logic, 
the idea of absolute coherence or of absolute totality eludes our grasp.? 
The human mind is essentially selective, and cannot conceive a system 
which is all-inclusive. All systems, as we know them, are bounded 
by certain limits set by the dominating purpose. The Absolute, 
however, has no limits whatsoever since there is nothing without it; 
furthermore, according to Dr. Bosanquet, the Absolute is not unified 
by purpose, since purpose implies defect and striving. Indeed, Dr. 
Bosanquet himself admits that absolute totality can never be reached 
by discursive reasoning, as judgment is compelled to describe reality 
in a relational form. Hence freedom as complete rationality or 
logical coherence transcends the limitations of the finite mind, and 
can be grasped only by recourse to mystic contemplation. 

Waiving the matter relating to the intelligibility of absolute freedom, 
we come back to the fundamental difficulty inherent in the whole 
formulation of absolutism. We are face to face once more with the 
old problem of the relation of the temporal to the eternal. The in- 
compatibility of the two involves the separation of the Absolute from 
the finite world. On the one hand, we find the eternal and unchanging 
experience of the Absolute, and, on the other, the finite world of 
struggle and striving, of change and time. On the one hand, there is 
complete reality and complete perfection; on the other, appearance 
and finiteness. Now such a separation of the Absolute and the finite, 
of reality and appearance, can never be admitted by the absolutist, 
for the principal tenet of his creed is that apart from the finite the 

1 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 342. 

2 Cf. The Philosophical Review, vol. 21, pp. 546-565. 

3 Cf. Logic, Vol. II, p. 290. 
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Absolute is nothing, and that the Absolute achieves and manifests its 
perfection only through the transcendence of the imperfect and in- 
complete. But if this doctrine be strictly held, it is evident that the 
Absolute must stand or fall with the finite. If the finite struggles are 
illusory, the Absolute elicited by these struggles must be illusory also. 
On the other hand, if finiteness and time are real, then the Absolute 
must itself be temporal. Realized through the finite, it must change 
and grow with each change in the finite. This conception of the 
Absolute leaves room for finite freedom, but it banishes the rigid 
coherence, the complete logical stability, 7. e. the ‘freedom’ of the 
whole. Hence it means the abandonment of absolutism. 

We conclude, then, that Dr. Bosanquet’s absolutism is not com- 
patible with freedom. Finite freedom is ruled out by reason of its 
temporal implications and presuppositions. The freedom of the 
Absolute, on the contrary, is so rigidly logical in character that it can 
exist only in a complete and timeless whole. The difficulty here is 
that this whole must be isolated from the finite and temporal world. 
This, however, is as fatal to Dr. Bosanquet’s system as the admission 
of contingency or of time, for the isolation of the Absolute from the 
finite is subversive of the main thesis of absolutism. 


GERTRUDE CARMAN BUSSEY. 
GOUCHER COLLEGE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The case between ‘freedom and the Absolute’ has been tried in so 
many courts with so little positive result that one is inclined to look 
about for a bold judge who will declare ‘no cause of action.’ The 
following criticism of Miss Bussey’s charges against Dr. Bosanquet’s 
idealism is entered as evidence in favor of such an eventual decision. 

At the time of the Dublin riots in 1913 the English Nation published 
an editorial in which it compared the speeches of the labor leader Larkin 
with those of the typical English M.P., educated to oratory in the 
classical tradition at Oxford or Cambridge. The salient point of differ- 
ence was this: that Larkin, taught in the rough school of the dock-yards, 
spoke of a situation as he found it, and spared nobody’s feelings, not 
even for the sake of consistency. The M.P., on the other hand, had 
learned to speak ‘logically,’ and in order to do this most effectively, 
was apt to build up the situation in his own mind according to his 
traditions and those of his listeners, and to keep inside these self- 
imposed limits even at the cost of strict fidelity to the actual state of 
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affairs. Something like the latter seems to be the procedure of “the 
opponents of absolutism,” who, having constructed an elaborate proof 
as to the incompatibility of real freedom with “the eternal perfection 
involved in a rigid monism,”’ have been obliged at the same time to 
assume the particular type of monism against which such proof can 
be legitimately directed. 

Miss Bussey makes a definite attempt to avoid gratuitous assump- 
tions. She gives in her first paragraph a fair statement of Dr. Bosan- 
quet’s general attitude toward freedom, and adopts, “‘for the sake of 
argument,” his definitions of freedom,—definitions which, as she herself 
observes, imply the reality both of time and the infinite. Unfor- 
tunately, however, she fails to adopt some other definitions which 
Dr. Bosanquet gives, especially his definitions of the Absolute, and so 
in the end she is forced to repudiate his conception of freedom. 

Let us take up her ‘contentions’ in their order. In her very classi- 
fication of them she crystallizes the distinction between the finite and 
the Absolute. As she rightly remarks in her last paragraph, this 
isolation of the finite from “the whole” is “fatal to Dr. Bosanquet’s 
system,’’ which is probably the reason why he himself is so careful to 
avoid it.1. Considering finite freedom first, she declares (1) that 
“finite freedom as defined by Dr. Bosanquet involves time, and hence is 
incompatible with the eternal completeness of the whole.’’ This 
contention can be met from two points of view. (a) On the one hand, 
it is not possible to deny the paradoxical coexistence in our world of 
order and change, of the nature of things and their individual passing, 
of eternity—or the quality of self-completeness—and time. Miss 
Bussey speaks of ‘the fundamental irreconcilability of time and the 
eternal’’ almost as if it were possible by the turn of a phrase to get 
rid of what Dr. Bosanquet calls “the eternal’’ in experience. He 
invokes the whole body of scientific knowledge, the world of man- 
created beauty and of esthetic appreciation, and finally the expressions 
of human nature in persons and institutions, to prove that we con- 
tinually recognize and depend, as active beings, on order and the 
quality of self-completeness. Self-completeness as we know it, as for 
instance in the immediate unity of a flower or a person, is not the com- 
pleteness of a series.2, Nevertheless flowers and people exist, or appear 
and disappear, in serial or temporal order. If we insist on taking 
these two aspects of reality each in abstraction from the other, in spite 
of the fact that we invariably meet them clinched in an inextricable 
unity, then we have made them fundamentally irreconcilable, but we 


1Cf. The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 1 ff. 
2 Cf. The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 71. 
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have not disposed of “the eternal.’’ (6) On the other hand, as indeed 
Miss Bussey shows by her quotations, Dr. Bosanquet is at specific 
pains to insist on the reality of time. When he writes of time he 
appears to have in mind, and to be comparing with his own doctrines, 
the theories of M. Bergson. In one place’ he institutes a specific 
comparison of idealism with ‘temporalism.’ He points out the fact 
that both schools agree in recognizing time to be a hybrid experience, 
consisting of duration as well as of succession. The question, he 
thinks, becomes one of metaphysical interpretation and of emphasis: 
Temporalism treats “‘the experience of system and continuity in the 
self as merely a side of the real, which can never be shown capable of 
wholly defeating or including the aspect of successiveness’’; idealism 
agrees that the finite is never “all there,’ but holds that “the dis- 
tinctive being of the self is inversely as its dependence on externality 
and successiveness."’ The final court of decision here is our experience 
of selfhood, and it is to this court that Dr. Bosanquet continually 
appeals. 

It is perhaps his chief polemical purpose to make his readers admit 
that ‘‘the mind’s power lies in its relation to totality,” but he is always 
ready to admit himself that “totality is never actually achieved at all, 
and never approached except through succession.’ This admission 
gives full value to the significance of the future, as standing for “any 
experience which we do not already possess, and must therefore acquire 
hereafter.’""* Dr. Bosanquet maintains, however, that we have no 
evidence from experience to prove that the future has developmental 
power in itself, or any power at all to change the fundamental nature 
of reality. The future is simply the promise of an opportunity to find 
that this nature does not change except in so far as it is expressed in 
change of circumstance. We shall consider further this nature of 
reality in connection with what Miss Bussey calls “the eternal com- 
pleteness of the whole.” 

Proceeding with her consideration of finite freedom, Miss Bussey 
tells us (2) that “‘Dr. Bosanquet himself does not adhere strictly to 
his own conception of freedom, but sometimes admits an element of 
contingency.’ Here she fails to read Dr. Bosanquet in light of his 
avowed method and meaning. She notes that he denies the distinction 
between necessary and contingent truth. ‘Every true proposition,” 
he says, ‘‘is so in the last resort because its contradictory is not con- 
ceivable in harmony with the whole of experience.’’* She does not 

1 Op. cit., p. 338 ff. 

2? The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 119. 


8 Ibid., p. 310. 
“The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 51. 
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note, however, that he does not stop with this somewhat formal state- 
ment of a ‘coherence theory of truth.’ He does not disregard the 
differences in the significance of different experiences which have 
given rise to the formal distinction between necessity and contingency. 
He is offering, however, ‘‘a wholly different set of suggestions” in 
explanation of this distinction,—suggestions which Miss Bussey does 
not mention at all. They are based on the simple axiom of monism, 
that ‘the world is one,’ i. ¢., there is no ‘fact’ or event which has not an 
intelligible relation to each and every other ‘fact’ or event, provided 
all the intervening connections are comprehended. For such com- 
prehension it is necessary to look beyond and beneath the given aspect 
of experience. Thus “to fail in sincerity and thoroughess”’ is to fail 
to look at things “more significantly or more worthily than their 
first appearance suggested.’" Furthermore, the significance and 
stability of experience vary directly with its inclusiveness, so that 
experience presents itself in ‘levels,’ or, to use another figure, in 
concentric circles more or less central or peripheral. Dr. Bosanquet 
continually exhorts us, both as thinkers and as actors, to put central 
things in the centre. All experiences, including our shallow and 
inadequate judgments, are knit into the structure of the one reality, 
and are subject to one law. But, though the world is ultimately and 
incontrovertibly one, what we deal with constantly in our lives are 
“varieties of levels of experience.” We face neither dualism nor 
pluralism, but ‘ multiplicism." 

All of this bears directly upon the question of ‘the open path,’ 
whereupon we come finally to grips with the question of freedom. 
Miss Bussey finds that in the ‘rigid monism’ of Dr. Bosanquet, 
action cannot ‘be other than it is.’ She quotes Dr. Bosanquet as 
saying that ‘we need not here discuss whether there is sense in saying 
' . we could have been more sincere and unselfish or . . . more re- 
levantly inspired than we were’,”’ and takes this for a final, if involun- 
tary, denial of the possibility of freedom. As a matter of fact, Dr. 
Bosanquet’s refusal to discuss the question of ‘empty Free Will’ in 
this place*® is based simply and avowedly on the fact that he has already 
dealt with itelsewhere.* It may be worth while to quote him somewhat 
at length on this point:—‘‘ What the ordinary advocate of freedom at 
bottom demands as ‘the power to have acted otherwise,’ is in the same 
breath to act and not to act, or acting, yet not to act. It is to re- 

1 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, pp. 100-101. 

* See The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 373. 

* The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 108. 

* The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 342 ff. 
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pudiate, not to accept, responsibility, that is, the qualification of the 


self by its behaviour. . . . In every action, and even in the moment of 
acting, he is to be as if he had not acted and was not acting, uncom- 
mitted and undeveloped.” Dr. Bosanquet’s theory, on the other 


hand, ‘‘recognises a necessary act—an act which must be what it is— 
but not a necessary agent, because nothing but the agent determines 
the act, and there is no meaning in applying to him any ‘must’ or 
‘cannot help it’ except in the sense that everything is what it is.’ 
The act is in two respects necessary: (a) It is the inevitable outcome of 
what the agent has been and done up to the moment, including the 
combination of conscious intent and mustering of ‘power’ which 
brought it finally to pass; (b) and it reacts on him and on his world 
according to the laws of that world. But with the crowning growth 
of consciousness in each specific agent, which means the growth of a 
conscious ‘unity of apperception,’ goes the power of each specific 
character to transfigure and to conquer circumstance according to its 
particular nature.2_ With his invariable appeal to human experience, 
Dr. Bosanquet must needs declare that “‘given finite circumstance 
cannot stand against will and character.’”* The creative impulse of 
the whole is there incarnate. To be “sincere and thorough” is to 
use the full power of intelligent will in order to grasp the full signi- 
ficance of every experience and to discriminate between greater and 
less significance in experience. If any member of the whole fails thus 
to use his forces, they will be gathered up elsewhere to react finally 
upon him. 

Dr. Bosanquet believes that “ power of thought and will”’ is “what 
people constantly mean when they speak of their freedom.’* Part of 
the implication of idealistic monism is this: ‘‘ That vistas must be open 
from every circumstance and situation to a more satisfactory complex.’’$ 
What then is necessary is the giving ourselves wholly to our best in- 
spiration, which means for Dr. Bosanquet cooperating with the whole 
instead of working against it. What shall be our given notion of the 
whole is dependent superficially upon circumstances, but fundament- 
ally on the degree of our effort to exercise power, always of course as 
intelligent beings. Here, in the relation of the member to the whole 
as a more or less differentiated unit of thinking power, lies the touch- 

1 Op. cit., p. 355. Incidentally it is clear that this statement leaves no room for 
the idea of an Absolute over and above ‘the agent.’ 

?See The Value and Destiny of the Individual, pp. 95-96. 

3 Ibid., p. 109. 

‘ Ibid., p. 109. Italics his. 

5 Ibid., p. 108. 
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stone of freedom for the idealist. Miss Bussey speaks of the limita- 
tions of the power of the self, ‘from the temporal point of view.’ Dr. 
Bosanquet of course admits the limitation of the self, in so far as it is 
a part of the whole. But the self is not comparable to a fragment ina 
mosaic, but rather to a member in a body, and is partaker in or exem- 
plar of the law of the whole. Its limitation, granted once for all, is 
relative. ‘‘ The area covered by the relativity,”’ Dr. Bosanquet points 
out, “is really immense. . . . itis impossible on any definite principle 
to set a limit to the power of will. But it must be understood that it 
operates rationally and not magically, through transformation of 
circumstance,’’ and that time, for its effective action, “‘is a condition 
of the firet importance.” 

In estimating the power of the will, we must not only avoid pre- 
conceived notions as to its limitation in the finite self, but also as to 
what must be the nature of the solution at which it arrives. ‘The 
solution may not solve the problem qua physical. . . . The physical 
impossibility may be shelved by a new purpose... and... the 
higher solution, which transforms the will as well as the circumstances, 
may demand a sacrifice.’ Especially the soul may recognize that 
it is not an absolutely separate unit, to be satisfied as such, but in very 
evident truth part of a larger and more significant whole. In the last 
analysis the soul is “‘a thread or fibre of the absolute life, or rather 
a stream or tide within it of varying breadth, intensity, and separate- 
ness from the great flood within which it moves.”’ In such ‘self- 
recognition’ we call the power of the will ‘strength,’ or ‘ courage,’ and 
also realize most clearly how thought—“ seeing things as they are’—is 
the necessary and unfailing accompaniment of effective will. 

(3) Miss Bussey finds in Dr. Bosanquet a tendency to subordinate 
the moral standpoint to the standpoint of logic, a tendency which 
“undermines the ground for the assertion of freedom.’ Here again 
Miss Bussey does not attempt to give Dr. Bosanquet’s point of view, 
either in regard to logic or morality. It will not do at this point to 
take the word ‘logical’ in its narrow or technical sense, and to contrast 
it with a more or less popular rendering of ‘moral.’ In the course of 
an elaborate study of logical process, best understood of course by 
reference to his analysis of the development of judgment and inference 
in his Logic, Dr. Bosanquet has arrived at a very broad and at the 
same time a very specific interpretation of this process. He speaks 
of “the inherent logic’’ of the living being, which is its “tendency to 

1 Op. cit., pp. 118-1109. 

2 Ibid., p. 120. 
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form a system’’ and shows us how self-transcendence is the way to the 
formation of such a system.?. “The general form of self-sacrifice,”” he 
tells us, is “‘the fundamental logical structure of Reality.”* Such an 
interpretation of ‘logic’ relates it to our concrete ideas of morality. 

When we turn to Dr. Bosanquet’s definitions of the specifically 
‘moral’ terms ‘good’ and ‘evil,’ we get more light on this particular 
point of our discussion. He differentiates ‘good’ from ‘perfection,’ 
which is “the harmony of all being.’’ Good is “perfection in its 
character of satisfactoriness; that which is considered as the end of 
conations and the fruition of desires.’* Evil is the reverse of this, 
“the inclination to a satisfaction which is attended by dread or hos- 
tility against the threatening absorption in good.’* With these 
definitions in mind we are equipped to approach an understanding 
of what Dr. Bosanquet means by the transcending of moral distinc- 
tions, by the inclusion of morality under a larger term such as ‘logic,’ 
or even by its subordination to the whole. Dr. Bosanquet is extremely 
careful to avoid the sort of metaphysics which points to an inexpressible 
Ding-an-sich, or the false mysticism which ends in vagueness. He is 
determined to keep within the bounds of ‘this world’ and of our 
experience as normal conscious beings, even in his description of ‘the 
Absolute.’ And he thinks that he can safely point to the fairly 
universal experience of what it is to ‘transcend morality.’ ‘“‘We 
feel,”’ he says, “‘as we constantly admit, that our judgment of morality 
and of failure is not all there is to be said abouta man. His value and 
his reality lie deeper than that.’"® And again: “Our sense of whole- 
ness is aware of something that does not precisely fit into such a 
cadre (i. e., that of the specific conflict between good and evil)... . 
The universe is the magnificent theatre of all the wealth of life, and 
good and evil are within it. This I think we are aware of when at our 
best.’’? It is by means of such experiences that Dr. Bosanquet thinks 
we are able to understand something about ‘the mystery of evil,’ and 
in that sense to ‘transcend morality.’ But this does not mean that the 
fruits of morality are lost, or that our moral effort becomes illusory. 
If tension is necessary to accomplish the perfect act, how much greater 

1 Op. cit., p. 95. 

2 See The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 264 ff. 

3 Ibid., p. 243. We note here a repudiation of the species of formal and rigid 
‘rationality’ which Miss Bussey seems inclined to ascribe to Dr. Bosanquet’s Ab- 
solute. 

4 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 194. 

5 Ibid., p. 193. 

* The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 17. 

7 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 311. 
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is the effort required to believe honestly that life is a noble enterprise, 
in spite of, nay even because of its tragic imperfections. The ac- 
complished vision may be a mistaken one, but certainly it can have 
nothing to do with ‘undermining the ground for the assertion of 
freedom.’ Naively we assert our freedom because we feel our ability 
and power to be effective. Even from the pragmatic standpoint, 
nothing is more productive of moral effectiveness than a faith that 
the nature of the world is to be a perfect world. 

We come at length to Miss Bussey’s consideration of “the freedom 
of the Absolute.’’ Under this heading she asserts (1) that “freedom 
can be applied to the Absolute only by a change of definition which 
removes the conception from the sphere of our comprehension."" We 
have already noted that ‘necessity’ has strictly speaking no meaning 
as applied to the agent. The self is “operative in its own nature. . - 
originative according to its own law—the only law of creativeness 
which prevails in the universe." By the same token ‘freedom’ 
applies to the agent only in its finite aspect, as part or member of the 
whole, and as meeting the thrusts and stresses of its environment 
and its own nature. The agent as creative according to its own law 
is obviously neither free nor determined. In so far then as it is possible 
to realize ourselves thus strictly as embodiments of ‘law,’ we are power- 
ful, but not free, because not under the possibility of being prevented. 
In this sense we may say that we do ‘change our definition of freedom’ 
when we consider it as a characteristic of ‘the Absolute.’ Such a 
positive realization of power is indeed not inconceivable, but in some 
degree usual to our normal living, so long as we feel ourselves function- 
ing naturally, either physically or spiritually. What Miss Bussey 
calls ‘“‘the conception of absolute coherence.”’ is the purely intellectual 
grasp of the possibility of an omniscient and therefore unimpeded will. 
Her declaration, however, that “‘the idea of absolute coherence . . . 
eludes our grasp”’ is reminiscent of Mr. Bradley’s attacks on the ‘dis- 
cursive intellect.’ It is true of course that ‘‘the human mind is 
selective,"’ and so cannot grasp all the actual details of the system 
which is the whole. On the other hand, the human mind is set in 
“the form of totality’’ or unity, and continually on its pilgrimage 
in part intuitive, 


“e 


rests in thisform. So Dr. Bosanquet calls thought 
a unity asserted through diversity.” Thought knows “a standard of 
wholeness or self-containedness,”’ and while “it is fully admitted that 
no absolutely self-contained experience is accessible to finite intel- 
1 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 354. 
 Ibid., p. 65. 
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ligences,"’ nevertheless we are able to measure any specific degree of 
approximation to self-containedness by this standard. Here again 
Dr. Bosanquet’s appeal is to the normal experience. In developing 
his conception of the Absolute, however, he is not so much concerned 
with the notion of formal coherence as with another more concrete 
notion which now remains to be considered in the last section of this 
paper. 

Miss Bussey saves until the end her specific attack upon what she 
calls ‘the fundamental difficulty inherent in the whole formulation of 
absolutism.’’ What she named in her first paragraph a “ rigid monism’”’ 
appears finally in the full horror of its rigidity. She insists (2) that 
“if the Absolute is logically complete and hence free, it must exist 
apart from the temporal order; if its exists only through the finite, it is 
neither timeless nor complete, but temporal and changing.”” We have 
already quoted passages sufficient to prove how foreign to Dr. Bosan- 
quet’s thought is this notion of an Absolute existing apart from the 
temporal order. He is careful to distinguish between logical or char- 
acteristic, and existential perfection or completeness. He points out 
how great a blunder it is “‘to say that the existence of the finite world 
is an illusion” . . . since “ it is just the finite world which does exist. 
Successive appearance in space and time is what existence means.’”? 
But “Reality ... is not merely existence, though it includes the 
existing world, and without it would not be itself.’" He declares 
explicitly that his final assumption is of a “nature of reality." This 
nature consists in what may be called, in view of Dr. Bosanquet’s 
definition of logic, the logical possibility of the universe, what it is 
capable of becoming. This nature is in the truest sense ‘“‘ the Absolute.” 
Its formula, or law, already suggested by the quoted definitions of 
logic, Dr. Bosanquet states as follows: ‘“‘The general formula of the 
Absolute . . . the transmutation and rearrangement of particular 
experience, and also of the contents of particular finite minds, by 
inclusion in a completer whole of experience.” Miss Bussey says, 
“If as absolutism teaches, the whole is eternally complete, and the 
finite eternally one with the infinite, then the misus to the whole, the 
process of self-transcendence, and all finite striving are but illusory.” 
But the “process of self-transcendence”’ is the very essence of ‘the 
Absolute.’ 

It is clear that process is the nerve of this ‘formula,’ which gives 

1 Cf. Op. cit., p. 56. 

2 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 15. 

* The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 150, note I. 

*Cf. The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 98. 
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essential prominence to finite experience as such, and above all, for 
the purposes of his discussion, implies, secondarily, it is true, but 
nevertheless inevitably, the element of time. Surely there is nothing 
‘rigid’ about this monism. In view of the examples which he is 
constantly using, and the general temper of his discussions, Dr. 
Bosanquet would be justified in pointing to a flower, or to an act of 
perfect grace and fitness, and in asking, “Are these then rigid?”’ 

As for change in ‘the Absolute,’ or in the nature of reality, in a sense 
the nature of reality is continually subject to change, since it works 
itself out in ever-changing combinations of circumstances. But “as 
a whole,” or in its fundamental responses, the nature of reality is 
stable, that is, it can be depended upon, in its spiritual as well as in its 
physical aspects, to exhibit certain fundamental tendencies of which 
the most outstanding in Dr. Bosanquet’s view is the tendency to work 
towards a whole by means of self-transcendence. The proof of this 
doctrine, as of all of the doctrines of Dr. Bosanquet’s metaphysics, 
lies in experience. Adequate refutation of his method and his con- 
clusions must rest not merely upon the demonstration of possible in- 
consistencies within his own thinking, but also and finally on the evi- 
dence of experience itself. 


MARION DELIA CRANE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


BEFORE attempting to meet very briefly Miss Crane’s criticisms, 
I wish to acknowledge the justice of her emphasis on the richness and 
concreteness of Dr. Bosanquet’s teaching, as contrasted with my 
abstract formulation of it. In endeavoring to define my points as 
sharply as possible, I undoubtedly omitted much that furnishes light 
on Dr. Bosanquet’s position. This, however, seemed to me justifiable 
on the ground that his writings are so familiar to all that the back- 
ground of his teaching would be ever before the reader’s mind. While 
this abstractness may have made the difficulties which I had in mind 
appear unduly glaring, it did not, I believe, in any wise create difficulties 
not actually present in Dr. Bosanquet’s system. 

In the first place, the real point of the difficulty concerning the 
compatibility of temporal and finite freedom with the completeness of 
the absolute, is not met by Miss Crane’s explanation. Of course it 
is true that there is order in the world as well as time; that there are 
such wholes as science, art, and institutions. Yet, inasmuch as these 
grow and change in a temporal sequence and are never complete, they 


do not show us how time can be included in a complete whole. Miss 
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Crane says that I speak “‘as if it were possible by the turn of a phrase” 
to get rid of what Dr. Bosanquet calls the eternal, yet, in examining 
Dr. Bosanquet’s illustrations, I explicitly admitted the reality of a 
supra-temporal aspect of experience. While this supra-temporal aspect 
must be taken into consideration in any account of reality, it does not 
entitle us to go to the length of regarding the universe as an absolute 
logical whole. Again, the appeal to our experience of selfhood does 
not show how the aspect of succession can be included in a complete 
logical system. As Miss Crane says, Dr. Bosanquet himself main- 
tains that the self as finite is never “all there,”’ and that from the point 
of view of our finite consciousness, the future stands “for any experi-" 
ence which we do not already possess and must therefore acquire 
hereafter." Now may not the universe itself have a future in some 
such sense as this? Dr. Bosanquet, Miss Crane tells us, affirms 
that there is no proof that the future has “developmental power in 
itself.’" On the other hand, is there any proof of his assertion, that 
“the future is simply the promise of an opportunity to find that this 
nature does not change except in so far as it is expressed in change of 
circumstance ?”’ 

In regard to the question of contingency, Miss Crane accuses me of 
failing to read Dr. Bosanquet in the light of his avowed intention, 
Undoubtedly Dr. Bosanquet does intend to avoid contingency abso- 
lutely. To this end, he regards every act as absolutely necessary, 
maintaining, at the same time, that the agent is not thereby regarded 
as necessitated. This distinction between the necessary act and the 
necessary agent, to which Miss Crane rightly calls attention, should 
undoubtedly have been included in my discussion of the question of 
contingency. My omission of it was due to the fact that it did not 
seem to me to meet my difficulty. Whether or not the agent is said 
to be necessitated by anything external or anything past, the question 
still remains as to whether his nature at any moment is so definite 
and fixed that he necessarily is what he is, and so necessarily performs 
a given act. Now the very fact that Dr. Bosanquet emphasizes 
throughout the relation of the self to the larger whole, and the con- 
sequent power of the self to transcend its limitations, seems to preclude 
our ascribing to the self, even for a moment of time, a definite and 
fixed nature that condemns him to a limited view-point. As Miss 
Crane says, the secret of the self’s power depends, for Dr. Bosanquet, 
on insight, on “‘seeing things as they are,”’ on “ putting central things 
in the center’’; but if the self can actually attain power by this means, 
surely the stupid blunder and the unenlightened choice no longer 
appear as necessary, and thus the element of contingency creeps in. 
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I have space for only a brief word in regard to the relation of morality 
and logic. Here again it must be admitted that Miss Crane is justified 
in calling attention to my failure to make clear Dr. Bosanquet’s 
conception of logic. The logic which he has in mind is indeed not 
merely that of discursive thinking, but rather that spirit of totality, 
whose “‘ characteristic embodiments within finite life, are knowledge, 
love, and work or activity.” Yet it is questionable whether morality 
can be subordinated to logic even understood in this wide sense. 
The crux of the problem lies in the relation of man’s struggle against 
evil to that totality or perfection in which evil is eternally transcended. 
Dr. Bosanquet, of course, maintains that only a recognition of eternal 
perfection can afford a ground for genuine moral struggle, and claims 
also that this eternal perfection is won not apart from moral struggle 
but through it. Yet this brings us back to the problem of the relation 
of time and the eternal. My point here was simply that when Dr. 
Bosanquet asserts the eternal perfection of the whole, he cannot 
really leave a place for the reality of evil and of finite endeavor. Thus 
he does injustice to the moral consciousness, and so undermines the 
ground for the assertion of freedom. 

I have once more left until last what Miss Crane calls my “‘specific 
attack” on absolutism. This “specific attack,’’ however, seemed to 
me but the carrying out of the problem underlying my whole paper, 
i. e., the relation of the temporal experience of the finite self to the 
eternal experience of the Absolute. As Miss Crane observes, Dr. 
Bosanquet is careful to avoid any separation between the two. My 
whole problem, however, was whether it was possible for him to succeed 
in so doing. Here 1 must acknowledge Miss Crane’s correction of my 
statement that the Absolute must exist apart from time. As it 
stands the statement is clearly self-contradictory, since existence 
implies time. Nevertheless, calling the Absolute real instead of exis- 
tent, does not show how it as real can include within it the existent 
order of change and time. I, indeed, agree with Miss Crane’s con- 
clusion that the final test of Dr. Bosanquet’s system lies not in the 
question of minor inconsistencies, but rather in its relation to experi- 
ence. I would therefore gladly put my problem not in terms of the 
details of his teaching, but rather in the form of the general question, 
“can freedom as manifested in our temporal experience be regarded 
as an aspect of a complete and perfect whole?”’ 

GERTRUDE CARMAN BUSSEY. 
GOUCHER COLLEGE, 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


1 Principle Of Individuality and Value, p. 61. 
































REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Studies in the History of Natural Theology. By CiEemeEntT C. J. 

Wess. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1915.—pp. vi, 363. 

This volume contains the substance of the lectures delivered by 
the author on the Wilde Foundation in the University of Oxford 
during the academic years 1911-12 and 1912-13. There is a long 
Introduction elucidating the conception of natural theology, and this 
is followed by studies in the natural theology of Plato and of repre- 
sentative medieval writers, to wit, Anselm, Abelard, Thomas Aquinas, 
Raymond of Sebonde and Lord Herbert of Cherbury. The inclusion 
of the last-named thinker, who belongs to the 17th century and serves 
as a connecting link between the medieval and the modern, was 
suggested by Pfleiderer’s Philosophy of Religion, which begins with 
Spinoza. Pfleiderer held that there was no true philosophy of re- 
ligion before religion was recognized as an independent fact in Christi- 
anity and before philosophy was finally freed from the trammels of au- 
thority by Descartes, that, accordingly, it did not exist in antiquity 
or among the Fathers or the Schoolmen. Webb admits an element of 
truth in this contention, the truth, namely, that there is a difference 
in the problems and in the way they are approached, a difference due 
partly to the change from the objective to the subjective attitude, 
partly to the change in beliefs regarding the constitution of the phys- 
ical world, the ancients, for example, believing in the divinity of the 
stars, a belief which, in our author’s opinion, operated to prevent the 
development of a true monotheism in classical antiquity and infected 
as a damnosa hereditas the speculative thought of the middle ages. 
But he shows that Pfleiderer’s argument exaggerates the opposition 
and that there is no such break in the continuity of the historical 
movement as it assumes. His own work, therefore, supplements that 
of the German scholar by treating of those earlier phases of the dis- 
cussion which the latter on principle sets aside. A good deal, of 
course, depends on what we are to understand by ‘ natural theology.’ 
It may be noted incidentally that the word theology was associated 
with heathenism down to the time of Abelard. The now familiar 
distinction between natural and revealed truth seems to have been 
established by Thomas Aquinas. The first Christian writer to use 
the term ‘ natural theology’ was Raymond of Sebonde, who in the 
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fifteenth century employed it as the title of a book which aimed to 
show that nature was a revelation containing everything essential to 
salvation, though leading directly to the revelation contained in the 
Bible and in the teachings of the Church. The book was placed on 
the Index in 1595. The original distinction is different. We owe it 
to Varro. Varro distinguishes three kinds of theology, mythical, 
natural (phystcon) and civil. The first is used by poets, the last 
contains the doctrines and rites prescribed by the state; natural 
theology was the philosophical and, according to Varro, the only 
universal doctrine, being accommodated ad mundum as the others 
were accommodated respectively ad theatrum and ad urbem. The 
original antithesis, therefore, is not between ‘natural’ and ‘re- 
vealed,’ but rather between ‘natural’ and ‘civil,’ or political. 
Webb reverts to this conception of natural theology, but reads it in 
the light of the modern conception of religious experience. Pfleiderer 
held that ancient speculations about the gods had nothing to do with 
philosophy of religion, religion being fact of experience, but, as our 
author points out, consciousness of the divine, or what figures as 
such, is a part of experience and, as far as it goes, of religious experi- 
ence. Natural theology, then, as he conceives it, has to do with the 
relation of the religious experience to ordinary sense-experience inter- 
preted by the scientific categories. Its doctrine, therefore, must 
appeal to the common reason apart from any special relation to a 
particular community or a particular teacher. It does not follow, 
however, that it bears no relation to the historical conditions by which 
the religious experience is mediated. There is no principle which 
sharply divides natural theology and historical. On the contrary, as 
religious experience is always historically mediated, natural theology 
is justified in having regard to at least such historical facts and 
achievements as have universal significance. The bearing of this 
conception is illustrated, for example, by the approval given by our 
author to the procedure of St. Thomas in following Maimonides and 
parting company with Averroes in respect to those tenets of Aver- 
roism which conflicted with a recognition of a genuine religious sig- 
nificance in individuality. 

Accepting this view of the subject, we might expect to find some 
such treatment of it for the ancient world as Caird has given to it in 
his work on the development of theology among the Greek philosophers. 
But instead of this, our author confines himself for that period to 
Plato, and to him, not as the exponent of such high speculation as was 
demanded of the guardians of the ideal state in the Repudlic, but as 
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the defender of the more general conceptions of popular religion in 
the tenth book of the Laws. Since Taylor Lewis published his once 
famous edition of that book under the title, Plato against the 
Atheists, a work with which our author seems not to be acquainted, 
this part of Plato’s writing has been unduly neglected, and we are, 
therefore, grateful to Mr. Webb for again calling our attention to it. 
We are grateful, too, for a treatment of it up to the level of modern 
scholarship at once critical and sympathetic and related to problems 
of modern as well as permanent interest. Thus in discussing Plato's 
doctrine of an evil world-soul, he not only defends the doctrine as 
Plato’s against Zeller’s denial of its authenticity on the ground of its 
supposed conflict with the teaching of the Politicus, a conflict which 
he shows does not exist, but he also, rejecting Cumont’s view of it as 
expressing the influence of an Oriental dualism, devotes several pages 
to the consideration of the value of a recognition of an evil soul or 
souls as the cause of disorder in nature. In Plato's repudiation of all 
cults not recognized by the State, he finds a prima facie argument for 
doubting Mr. A. E. Taylor's theory that the accusation of ‘impiety’ 
brought against Socrates was that philosopher’s connection with 
Orphicism. In this connection he is led to a discussion of the relation 
of the doctrine of propitiatory sacrifice which Plato so earnestly 
condemns to the similar doctrine in the subsequent religion of Europe. 
These are good illustrations of the method followed throughout. 
The author does not aim to be exhaustive. He selects his thinkers, 
confines himself for the most part to the exposition of some one 
representative work in each case, and makes us feel, however remote 
the type of thinking may be from our own, that the problems discussed 
are, fundamentally, our problems too, or are at least not unrelated 
to them. 

The selection of representative thinkers of the middle ages and the 
renaissance is well adapted to the author’s purpose. Anselm, Abelard 
and Aquinas follow in the chronological order of the centuries, 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth, and, together with the others, 
exhibit an instructive sequence of ideas. In the first two of these 
thinkers no sharp line is drawn between natural and revealed theology. 
Anselm, the most metaphysical and most religious of the Schoolmen, 
seeks an argument for the existence of God sufficient to convince even 
an unbeliever and, on this basis, would proceed to find a rational 
justification for all that had hitherto been taken on trust: credo ut 
intelligam. Abelard, says Mr. Webb, is more conscious of difficulties 
and sometimes gives the impression of a readiness to sacrifice what in 
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traditional theology is most intractable to such an attempt to ration- 
alize it. This passage to rationalism, however, shows not a greater 
confidence in reason, but a less. Aquinas definitely decides that a 
certain part of the material presented by faith could not be discovered 
by man apart from a special divine revelation. This leads in Raymond 
of Sebonde to the exposition of natural theology for the first time 
under that name as a subject apart from revealed. We are thus 
prepared for the pure naturalism of Pomponazzi, for whom traditional 
theology lies entirely beyond the competency of reason and even 
conflicts with it, and whose recognition of a ‘double truth’ appears 
as a polite, but ironical, bow to authority. Finally, in Herbert of 
Cherbury we have the beginnings of ‘deism’ with its explicit con- 
centration on natural theology to the neglect of any alleged revelation 
beyond that which is given in nature and the common experience. 
In dealing with these several thinkers Mr. Webb shows the critical 
tact and easy freedom that is acquired only by thorough and intimate 
acquaintance with the sources and a grace, fluency and elevation of 
diction that conserve the best Oxford traditions in this kind of phil- 
osophical exposition. The exposition itself is relieved at times by 
apposite anecdote, as at the beginning of the lecture on Anselm, where 
the story is told of the suggestion made in 1752 by the Minister of 
the King of Sardinia that (for a consideration) the saint’s bones should 
be removed from Canterbury to his native Piedmont. “I have no 
great scruples on this Head,”’ wrote the Archbishop to the Dean of 
his cathedral, “but if I had I would get rid of them all if the parting 
with the rotten Remains of a Rebel to his King, a slave to the Popedom 
and an enemy to the married Clergy (all this Anselm was) would 
purchase Ease and Indulgence to one living Protestant’’; and he goes 
on to profess himself ready even to palm off on the simpletons any 
other old bishop under Anselm’s name. The story is used to connect 
in an interesting way Anselm with Hume and Kant. For Archbishop 
Herring was one of two archbishops who wrote encouragingly to 
Hume amid the chorus of dispraise which followed the publication of 
the latter’s History of England, and he would doubtless have been 
surprised to learn that, as Webb remarks, his Scottish correspondent 
and the despised predecessor, whose bones he was ready to barter 
for foreign gold, were probably the greatest metaphysicians that had 
arisen in Britain, and still more surprised to know that there was living 
at that very time in Kénigsberg a young aspirant to professorial honors 
destined to make an epoch in philosophy by an attack on the position 
the citadel of which was recognized as Anselm's ontological argument. 
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The book also contains new material, as, for example, the account 
from the manuscript of the dialogue between a Christian and a 
Philosopher written by Gilbert Crispin, one of Anselm’s disciples. 
Some account of this dialogue had been given before in Armitage 
Robinson’s monograph on Crispin, but that given here is fuller and 
it throws a flood of light on the intellectual atmosphere, the temper of 
philosophical and theological controversy, of the time. And even 
where the material is familiar, the author has the happy knack of 
setting it forth in new light. He is never dull; he entertains while he 


instructs. 
H. N. GARDINER. 


SmitH COLLEGE. 


Democracy and Education. An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Education. By JoHN Dewey. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1916.—pp. xii, 434. 

Although this book appears in a text-book series, it is something 
more than a compilation or systematization of existing educational 
doctrines. In addition to the great reputation which the author pos- 
sesses as a philosophical teacher and writer, he has been known for many 
years as one of the country’s foremost thinkers on educational ques- 
tions, and his books and articles on this subject have had a far-reaching 
influence. In the present volume, the connection of education with 
democracy, to which he had frequently referred in his previous writings, 
is emphasized and given the central place. “Since education is a 
social process, and there are many kinds of societies, a criterion for 
educational criticism and construction implies a particular social 
ideal’’ (p. 115). ‘Particularly is it true that a society which not 
only changes but which has the ideal of such change as will improve it, 
will have different standards and methods of education from one which 
aims simply at the perpetuation of its own customs’”’ (p. 94). The fol- 
lowing paragraph from the author’s preface sets forth in the most 
succinct possible form the scope and purpose of the book: 

“The following pages embody an endeavor to detect and state the 
ideas implied in a democratic society and to apply these ideas to the 
problem of the enterprise of education. The discussion includes an 
indication of the constructive aims and methods of public education 
as seen from this point of view, and a critical estimate of the theories 
of knowing and moral development which were formulated in earlier 
social conditions, but which still operate, in societies nominally dem- 
ocratic, to hamper the adequate realization of the democratic ideal. 
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As will appear from the book itself, the philosophy stated in this book 
connects the growth of democracy with the development of the 
experimental method in the sciences, evolutionary ideas in the bio- 
logical sciences, and the industrial reorganization, and is concerned 
to point out the change in subject matter and method of education 
indicated by these developments.” 

The first division of the book (Chapters I-VI, pp. 1-93) discusses 
the nature of education in general terms, without reference to the form 
which its activities and purposes take when applied to the conditions 
of a democratic society. The position adopted is that which Professor 
Dewey has made familiar in his previous writings. Education is 
achieved by doing, and it is the business of those who direct education 
to provide such an environmental material or subject matter of educa- 
tion, as will both provide the instinctive activities their proper exercise 
and also organize them with reference to some end supplied by society. 
We read much in these chapters of stimuli and response; but one has 
always to remember that the environment which furnishes the stimuli 
is social as well as physical, and the experiences are educative in the 
true sense just in as far as the ‘responses’ are responses of intelligence 
and emotion as well as of muscular movement. “The social environ- 
ment consists of all the activities of fellow beings that are bound up in 
the carrying on of the activities of any one of its members. . . . By 
doing his share in the associated activity, the individual appropriates 
the purpose which actuates it, becomes familiar with its methods and 
subject matters, acquires needed skill, and is saturated with its 
emotional spirit’’ (p. 26). This, in spite of the biological form of 
statement, does not seem when explained to differ materially from 
Plato’s doctrine regarding the necessity of supplying the proper 
‘pasturage’ for the soul. Professor Dewey would, however, probably 
say that it is intended to emphasize more the function of the environ- 
ment in calling out and organizing the activities of the individual. 
Moreover, the necessity of supplying a natural environment instead 
of an artificial one, and thus avoiding the danger that the school shall 
come to occupy itself with symbols which have grown artificial and 
unmeaning because of their lack of connection with the concrete 
activities of the community, is something much more urgent in modern 
times than it was in the ancient world. 

In the more detailed analysis and discussion of education which 
follows these opening chapters, a democratic society is assumed as the 
criterion and standard. ‘‘A democracy,’’ as Professor Dewey says, 


“is more than a form of government; it is primarily a mode of asso- 
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ciated living, of conjoint communicated experience’ (p. 101). “A 
society which makes provision for participation in its good of all its 
members on equal terms and which secures flexible readjustment of its 
institutions through interaction of the different forms of associated 
life is in so far democratic. Such a society must have a type of edu- 
cation which gives individuals a personal interest in social relationships 
and control, and the habits of mind which secure social changes without 
introducing disorder’’ (p. 115). It is of course impossible here to 
give anything like an adequate summary of the author’s discussions 
and conclusions. The main guiding principles which he derives from 
the conception of a democratic society are the necessity of a genuine 
communication of experience, not only between the members of the 
same group, but between one group and another; and also that this 
communication of experience should be reciprocal, as between in- 
dividual and individual, or group and group. In education this would 
obviously imply, amongst other things, that the aim of education 
cannot be imposed externally upon the pupils, by teachers or ‘educa- 
tional authorities,’ that the pupil is at the same time a fellow-worker, 
and must be given an opportunity to contribute to the educative 
process which is going on in the group with which he is associated. 
The democratic conception is in general opposed to setting up di- 
visions and dualisms, and to the recognition of the superior or ultimate 
authority of one sphere or division and opposing another to it as 
something subordinate and ‘lower.’ In education these are found in 
such antitheses as ‘social efficiency’ and ‘culture’, ‘interest and 
discipline,’ ‘method’ and ‘subject matter,’ etc. These again are 
found to rest upon certain philosophical dualisms that are implied in 
the classical systems of philosophy, such as body and mind, the mind 
and the world, the individual and his relationships to others. Under- 
lying all these assumptions, as most fundamental, there is the “‘iso- 
lation of mind from activity involving physical conditions, bodily 
organs, material appliances, and natural objects’’ (p. 377). It is 
this idea of ‘mind’ as something distinct from nature and society, 
something ‘inner’ or ‘spiritual,’ as opposed to what is natural and 
controls action, that Professor Dewey finds frequent occasion for 
criticising as obstructive to the democratic idea of education. As 
opposed to this assumption, his own philosophy, as he himself de- 
scribes it, is based upon the following conceptions: ‘‘ The biological 
continuity of human impulses and instincts with natural energies; the 
dependence of the growth of mind upon participation in conjoint 
activities having a common purpose; the influence of the physical 
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environment through the uses made of it in the social medium; the 
necessity of utilization of individual variations in desire and thinking 
for a progressively developing society; the essential unity of method 
and subject matter; the intrinsic continuity of ends and means; the 
recognition of mind as thinking which perceives and tests the meanings 
of behavior” (p. 377). 

Text-books on any subject are apt to be dull, and those in educa- 
tion are frequently distinguished in this respect; but the author’s mode 
of presenting educational issues so as to render them something more 
fundamental than mere pedagogy, his grasp of philosophical prin- 
ciples and his power of suggestive and penetrating criticism, render this 
volume a notable exception. It is no threshing over of old straw, 
but a vigorous discussion and criticism of educational ideas from a 
point of view whose implications have hitherto been recognized only 
in a partial and superficial way. The application of the author's 
principles leads, it would appear, to no serious innovations in one sense; 
that is, in his hands, at least, they are not made to support any attack 
upon this or that subject, or any radicalism that is completely sub- 
versive of traditional values in education. This may be illustrated 
by reference to his discussion of ‘culture’ and ‘social efficiency’ as 
aims. When these are properly interpreted there is no antagonism 
between them. ‘“‘ Ultimately social efficiency means neither more nor 
less than capacity to share in a give and take of experience. It covers 
all that makes one’s own experience more worth while to others, and 
all that enables one to participate more richly in the worth-while 
experiences of others”’ (p. 141). ‘‘The aim of efficiency (like any 
educational aim) must be included within the process of experience. 
When it is measured by tangible external products, and not by the 
achieving of a distinctly valuable experience, it becomes materialistic”’ 
(p. 143). In the same way, interest and discipline are not opposed, 
but connected. Discipline, or the development of power, is the result 
of intcliigently directed interests. ‘‘To organize education so that 
natural active tendencies shall be fully enlisted in doing something, 
while seeing to it that the doing requires observation, the acquisition 
of information, and the use of a constructive imagination, is what most 
needs to be done to improve social conditions’’ (p. 161). The same 
principles serve to show the invalidity of the opposition between 
intellectual and practical studies, between physical science and hu- 
manism. ‘‘Humanism means at bottom being imbued with an in- 
telligent sense of human interests. . . . Knowledge about man, in- 
formation as to his past, familiarity with his documented records 
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of literature, may be as technical a possession as the accumulation of 
physical details. Men may keep busy in a variety of ways, making 
money, acquiring facility in laboratory manipulation, or in amassing 
a store of facts about linguistic matters, or the chronology of literary 
productions. Unless such activity reacts to enlarge the imaginative 
vision of life, it is on a level with the busy work of children. .. .” 
On the other hand, “‘any study so pursued that it increases concern 
for the value of life, any study producing greater sensitiveness to 
social well-being and greater ability to promote that well-being is 
humane study” (pp. 336-7). 

It is not necessary to accept as final Mr. Dewey's philosophical 
principles in order to sympathize largely with his criticism of the 
traditional dualisms and of the corresponding antagonisms in edu- 
cational theory and practice. Pragmatism has no exclusive claim to 
be a philosophy of democracy, or a philosophy which is open-eyed to 
the results and methods of the sciences. I make this remark because 
writers of this school frequently convey the opposite assumption. 
The conclusions which I have quoted from Mr. Dewey’s book, will, 
I think, commend themselves to readers who are unable to subscribe 
to the pragmatic formula as a philosophy. Nevertheless, in all such 
matters the emphasis and ultimate form of interpretation depend 
upon a philosophical view. Mr. Dewey deprecates the attempt to 
derive educational principles from a ready-made philosophy, and it 
would be quite unfair to suggest that this has been his own procedure. 
No one can complain that he recognizes only, ‘external’ facts or nar- 
rowly ‘practical’ values. Indeed, he frequently goes so far in in- 
sisting on ideal values as to make one feel that the old pragmatic 
categories such as ‘stimulus’ and ‘response,’ ‘habit,’ ‘tension’ and 
‘adjustment’ are not longer applicable as descriptions of the situation. 
But in the end, whether consistently or inconsistently, these ‘ideal’ 
values are given a pragmatic interpretation. Whatever may be the 
position indicated by passages such as I have quoted, one finds, I 
think, that their force is materially modified when they are read in the 
total context of the chapter or section in which they occur. In the 
end the pragmatic theory seems to be the standard for the inter- 
pretation of the results, and the outcome of the volume as a whole 
rests upon the naturalistic categories of the individual and the dem- 
ocratic society which that theory assumes. The main question 
then is regarding the adequacy of the author’s categories to describe 
a process whose significance is to improve the quality of experience. 
In estimating the validity of this philosophy of education, one must 
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not base one’s judgment wholly upon the truth and suggestiveness of 
many of its statements, or upon the timeliness and vigor of its criti- 
cisms. One is, as I have said, likely to find oneself agreeing with so 
much that the book contains and admiring so greatly its sanity and 
breadth of view as to take its general principles for granted. But, after 
all, before subscribing to its conclusions unqualifiedly, one is bound to 
raise the question whether a naturalistic activity is capable of furnish- 
ing any principle of organization for experience or affording any basis 
for the reconciliation of its conflicting interests. Do we get any genu- 
ine spiritual principle so long as the mental is regarded as simply cor- 
relative with the physical, and not as a universal which expresses itself 
not only in the function of codperating actively with what lies beyond 
itself, but also as the capacity of returning to itself and finding itself at 
home in the realm of meaning? If this conception can be maintained, 
as I think it can, by an examination of what is most typically human 
in experience, the process of education in a democratic society takes 
on a new meaning and suggests a different interpretation from that of 
the volume before us. This position, however, does not involve the 
return to dualism, or to an abstract view of mind as something isolated 
from the body, or the setting up of superior classes within the state. 
One can welcome the author's criticism here. But Professor Dewey 
himself, in his admirable analysis of the relations involved in the 
organized mode of life called democracy, exhibits, it seems to me, the 
necessity of going beyond the naturalistic view of mind, and recog- 
nizing that progress and education consist in the progressive attain- 
ment, conservation and employment of universal meanings. This is 
the home and medium of intelligence. One can no more construe 
mind exclusively in terms of activity and reorganization than in terms 
of appreciation and contemplation, nor are the latter to be regarded 
as merely means to the former. In criticizing the static view of 
experience, we have come to emphasize too exclusively its prospective 
and futuristic character, as if it were a natural activity that had value 
only as a means. In this way we fail to realize that intelligence also 
involves contemplation, or living consciously in the realm of the 
universal. Is it not true that for the improvement of the quality of 
experience the contemplative factor requires to be recognized and 
nourished, not as a mere guide to activity, but as something which is 
in itself an essential moment of mind? Intelligence exists and develops 
only as it progressively comes to itself, learns to understand its own 
procedure, to conserve and appreciate, not less than to apply, its 


results, to comprehend and take possession of its own kingdom. Of 
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course this activity is not something that can go on fruitfully without 
commerce with what lies beyond the individual mind, without the 
wisdom that comes through practical activity and the give and take 
of the social process. But, after all, is it not necessary to emphasize 
today the need of contemplation, of enriching our minds by the insight 
of the past? Does not the member of a democratic society still need 
to develop within himself a centre to which he may always return, as 
it were to his home? The experience of the race proves the need 
and value of contemplation, and it is surely a shallow view which dis- 
misses it asa world of idledreams. Nor can we separate it from intelli- 
gence as constituting merely an emotional or esthetic form of experience. 
There is something truncated, something high and dry that is not 
wholly human, in the view of intelligence which is based on the reflex- 
arc concept. The description of intelligence exclusively in terms of 
‘planning,’ ‘reorganizing,’ ‘reconstituting,’ ‘purposive’ activity’ may 
be necessary in order to bring it under a naturalistic category, but it 
is surely a caricature even of the imperfect life of reason that ordinary 
individuals realize. None of these terms is rich enough or sufficiently 
inclusive to express the nature of a principle that is genuinely spiritual. 
And by calling intelligence, as it manifests itself in man and in society, 
a ‘spiritual’ principle, I mean that this life consists just in at once 
maintaining and transcending oppositions, in being all that nature is 
and going beyond it, in developing itself through the use of external 
means and yet making the ‘outer’ a true ‘inner.’ These are the facts 
of the thinking experience. Unless they be straitened and truncated, 
limited to examples of building bridges and finding one’s way, etc., they 
overflow the pragmatic formulas. 

It seems a pity to bring the old issue of Pragmatism into the dis- 
cussion of such a fresh piece of work as this volume contains. But if 
the reviewer has not succeeded in avoiding this issue, he can plead 
that in this respect he has only followed the author’s example. Quite 
apart from this subject of controversy, however, the reader cannot fail 
to be impressed with the author’s thoroughness and sincerity of treat- 
ment. The most important and original contribution of the book 
seems to me to consist in the discussion of the implications of 
Democracy in the process of Education. 

J. E. CREIGHTON. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 














NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Vorgedanken sur Weitanschauung. (Niedergeschrieben im Jahre 1901.) Von 

W. Stern. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1915.—pp. vi, 74. 

This essay was written fifteen years ago as a sort of program for the author's 
thinking and laid away because he hesitated to set forth an ideal to which he 
could, as yet, contribute little or no fulfillment. In 1906, however, he pub- 
lished the first volume of his Person und Sache, and since that date he has pre- 
pared the second volume, which is to appear shortly. The personal grounds 
for withholding the essay have therefore disappeared. Moreover, in the 
fifteen years of the new century which have elapsed, he believes that he per- 
ceives a reawakening of interest in a systematic and unified view of the world. 
Hence he had already determined to publish the essay when the War began 
in the summer of 1914. This event, which again postponed publication for a 
time, is destined, he believes, to be the occasion, at least in Germany, of a 
period of constructive philosophical thought. Hence he issues this work of 
his youth, practically without change, with a dedication to the German youth 
“die im Waffenkampf der Geistesnahrung nicht entbehren wollen und die 
spiter im Geisteskampf um die Weltanschauung ihre gestahlten Krafte iiben 
mdgen.”’ 

The essay is divided into two parts, the first describing the nature of phi- 
losophy (Weltanschauung), the second estimating the attitude of the present 
time (the turn of the century) toward it. Philosophy, like religion and meta- 
physics, is an explanation of the world, but it is both broader and narrower than 
these, broader because there are unphilosophical explanations of the world, 
narrower because religion includes worship and metaphysics theory of 
knowledge. It has an objective aspect, since the ‘world’ includes both objects 
and values, and a subjective aspect, since the individual must perceive and 
comprehend these. On the theoretical side philosophy is a system of con- 
cepts, on the practical side a system of values. The ultimate problem is to 
combine both in a unified view. Such a system must be many-sided and 
harmonious, productive both in thought and action, ‘‘a creative work of art, 
a spiritual religion, an ethical view of life, yet at the same time, as a frame for 
these, a thoroughgoing logical system, a critical attitude of the inquiring mind 
toward all accessible things and values.’’ On its subjective side philosophy is 
a personal creation like a work of art, but it is not purely a work of the in- 
dividual, for it seeks to be both the formula and the watch-word of an epoch’s 
culture. 

The culture which culminated in the ’80's of the last century is distinguished 
by its lack of a philosophy in this sense. Science was dominated by the lust 
for unrelated facts and by excessive specialization. Philosophical systems, 
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like those of Spencer and Haeckel, were built upon three or four very abstract 
principles, none of which was original to the period itself. The ‘Back to 
Kant’ movement issued largely in philological criticism; theory of knowledge, 
in the hands of various types of positivists, was anti-metaphysical; and the 
most fruitful writers spent themselves upon the history of philosophy or upon 
special inquiries in aesthetics, psychology, and ethics. Religion, more perhaps 
than ever before in history, was regarded with indifference, and in art the ideay 
of ‘Art for art’s sake’ showed a morbid isolation from realities. Unified 
practical ideals were almost equally lacking. Individual freedom came to 
mean lack of restraint with no positive ideal of self-realization. Plans for 
social betterment went little beyond improvement of sanitation. The 
amassing of capital and the increase of technical efficiency serve only to il- 
lustrate the spiritual poverty of a period that could regard them as ideals. It 
was a period in which ends were dominated by means; persons were the slaves 
of things. 

The inevitable consequences were pessimism and decadence, the spiritual 
nausea with which the age contemplated its own deformity. But many signs 
indicate that this period is past. In art particularly, the freest of all intellec- 
tual activities, realism, by exhibiting the ugliness of an age without ideals, has 
contributed to its downfall, and realism itself seems likely to be displaced by an 
art with more positive ideals. In philosophy, also, one can perceive a renewed 
interest in classical German idealism and tentative efforts toward more sys- 
tematic studies. As yet these efforts have produced compromises rather than 
solutions but they mark a beginning. They inspire the hope that the alter- 
native between person and thing, between causality by the aggregation of 


elements and creative synthesis, is to be boldly faced. 
GEorGE H. SABINE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


An Introduction to Ethics. For Training Colleges. By G. A. JOHNSTON, 
Lecturer in Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and Lecturer in 
Ethics in the Glasgow Training College. London, Macmillan & Co., 1915. 

pp. X, 254. 

This book is a short, popular summary of the main points in ethics, ap- 
proached first from the psychological standpoint, and later as problems in 
systematic ethics. Part I, entitled, ‘‘The Groundwork of Character,”’ out- 
lines and illustrates the psychological laws operative in the development of 
the moral life, discussing specifically the influence of heredity, physical and 
social environment, instincts, emotions, sentiments, the self, the will, and 
conscience. Part II, “‘The Realization of Character in Vocation," discusses 
moral criteria and standards, motives and sanctions of conduct, the places of 
duty and pleasure in the moral life, the virtues, and moral institutions. The 
material for the book has been drawn from a variety of sources. Among 
contemporary writers the influence of Dewey, Tufts, McDougall, Hobhouse, 
Westermarck, Baldwin, Rashdall, G. E. Moore, Royce, Muirhead, James, 
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Seth and John Watson is noticeable; while among the classical writers Aris- 
totle, Kant, Hegel, J. S. Mill, Spencer, and Green perhaps have contributed 
most. 

The author, however, is no mere eclectic. He has assimilated this material 
and presents a systematic and coherent ethics of his own. An idealistic meta- 
physics is implied; but this is kept in the background, and probably would not 
be observed by the beginner. Clarity and consistency is accordingly gained 
by reason of the fact that the author knows the philosophical implications of all 
that he says, while the beginner is not confused by subtleties for which he is 
unprepared. While the author states that the book is primarily designed for 
training colleges for teachers, and while he is careful to make clear by illus- 
tration and comment the application of ethics to teaching, and while the subject 
of moral education is touched upon, the work is by no means a mere pedagogical 
handbook, but a well written and scholarly introduction to ethics that ought 
to be equally valuable for college undergraduates and general readers. Fora 
statement that is extremely elementary, the undersigned, though he does not 
agree with the author in every detail, believes this to be the best new text in 


ethics that he has seen for some years. 
WILLIAM K. WRIGHT. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


An Introduction to General Psychology. By RoBeERT Morris OGDEN. New 

York, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1914.—pp. xviii, 270. 

Professor Ogden’s plan in writing this book has been to avoid discussion of 
the nervous system and the structure of sense organs, and to devote a compara- 
tively brief space to the discussion of sensation and of experimental results, in 
order to have more room for the treatment of topics which seem to him to 
possess broader significance and closer relation to other subjects than psy- 
chology. His book is further characterized by the adoption of the point of 
view of the Wiirzburg School on imageless thought. In addition to sensations, 
images, and affections as conscious elements, thoughts, classified as notions 
and relations, are recognized. Directing tendencies are not merely posited 
as psychological factors, but play a part in the author’s philosophical position, 
which is interactionism. The purposive activity of mind, he maintains, acts 
directly upon matter. There is a Cartesian reminiscence in the following 
statements. ‘The problem of mind as interacting with a body of energy does 
not necessarily mean a loss or gain in this finite quantity, since we need only 
assume for mind a peculiar capacity to direct energies toward definite ends” 
(page 212). 

No doubt there are not a few teachers of psychology whose needs will be 
met by a textbook written from this point of view. The reviewer must confess 
that she is not among their number. Although a modern textbook should 
indeed make some reference to the problems of imageless thought and de- 
termining tendencies, it is doubtful whether these problems are yet sufficiently 


worked out to be given the position which Professor Ogden’s discussion accords 
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them. The effect of so emphasizing them is unfortunate in two ways: it 
makes the book hard reading for a beginner, a defect which is increased by the 
almost total lack of examples and illustrations; and it compels the author to 
close a very large number of his paragraphs with a statement to the effect that 
further investigation is needed before a decision can be reached on the point 
discussed. It would seem to the reviewer better to acquaint the beginning 
student in psychology with what has already been experimentally demonstrated 
about mental processes, and with the methods by which these results have been 
obtained, than, in seeking breadth of reference, to present topics so difficult 


and so disputed. 
MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Character and Temperament. By JoserH JAstrow. New York, D. Appleton 

and Company, 1915.—pp. xviii, 596. 

Professor Jastrow’s book will appeal rather to the layman than to the psy- 
chologist. The latter is constantly disappointed in his hope of finding essen- 
tially new contributions to the topics discussed under the various headings. 
Moreover, he will miss a good deal of material that surely should have been 
included; such data as those collected, for example, by Ach and Meumann. 
The book cannot fail to make upon the psychological reader the impression of 
being somewhat out of date. 

After an introductory chapter dealing with ‘“ The Scientific Approach,” there 
is a discussion of the ‘sensibilities,’ of sources of pleasantness and unpleasant- 
ness, followed by a chapter on the emotions, one on “The Higher Stages of 
Social Control,” attained through socialization and intellectualization; and 
one on temperamental differences. The familiar quartet of temperaments 
appears in the following guise: ‘‘(a) the sensitive-aCTIVE type, embodying an 
inclination to dwell lightly upon feeling and consideration, and under slight 
incentive to pass promptly to vigorous action:—(b) the SENSITIVE-active 
type,—embodying an inclination to linger in the receptive, discriminating, 
pondering stages of preparation, coupled with a hesitant, feeble, or involved 
expression:—(c) the SENSITIVE-ACTIVE type, embodying an inclination to an 
energetic, presumably a limited, responsiveness, on the basis of a vigorous sus- 
ceptibility to such factors of consideration and emotionalized motive as enter 
the mental sphere:—(d) the sensitive-active type, embodying an inclination 
toward a feeble susceptibility of impression and a weak expression.” As a 
cross principle the author suggests that sub-types may be formed according 
to the relative influence of emotional promptings and intellectual insight. 

A concise and clear study of the neurasthenic and hysterical tendencies is 
presented in the chapter on “‘ Abnormal Tendencies of Mind.” That on “The 
Psychology of Group Traits” dwells largely on the psychology of sex differ- 
ences. The impression of a voice from the past recurs when one reads on 
page 383 of ‘‘the budding girl, the debutante,’’ who in contrast to the masculine 
youth, “yields more largely to the restraints and shelters of convention.” 
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One may conjecture that co-education tends to exaggerate such contrasts as 
this, and that Professor Jastrow is less familiar than is the teacher in a woman's 
college with the girl radical and knight errant. 

The final chapters deal with “Character and Environment,” and with 
“The Qualities of Men." This last is the most unsatisfactory chapter in the 
book, and displays in exaggerated form the faults of the author's style. It is 
a style which in itself presents a very interesting problem in individual psy- 
chology. The sentences are smoothly flowing and well constructed; the 
vocabulary is rich, and yet one may read pages at a time without grasping the 
thought, so oddly do the words conceal rather than carry ideas. 

MARGARET FLoY WASHBURN. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 


A First Book in Psychology. By Mary Wuiton CALKINS. Fourth Revised 
Edition. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1914.—pp. xxi, 428. 
Professor Calkins herself says that the most important change in this fourth 

edition of her elementary textbook is ‘‘the use of the term ‘consciousness’ as 

synonym for ‘personal attitude,’ or ‘the self's relatedness to its objects.’ 

From this follows,”’ she continues on page xii, “‘the conception of the sensa- 

tional, affective, and relational ‘elements’ (the so-called ‘structural elements’ 

of consciousness) as constituents of all forms of the relatedness of self to its 
objects. This allows the abandonment of my earlier view (a survival, in my 
thinking, of ‘idea-psychology’) that these elements are discovered only by an 
analysis of consciousness which leaves the self out of account. . . . If I were 
writing this book de novo I should throughout refer to the sensational, affective, 
and relational elements in such a way as to emphasize the fact that they are 
found through analysis of consciousness conceived as relation of self to object. 

Thus, I should use the expressions ‘seeing colors,’ ‘hearing tone qualities,’ 

‘liking,’ ‘distinguishing,’ along with, or even in place of, the parallel expres- 

sions, ‘visual and auditory qualities,’ ‘affective element of pleasantness,’ 

‘relational element of difference.’"’ 

The value of the book as a textbook has evidently been proved. The 
reviewer's attention is therefore naturally directed to the general topic of 
Professor Calkins's “‘self-psychology,”” and to the modifications, above de- 
scribed, in her own account of it. The limits of a brief review will not allow, 
however, an adequate discussion of the author's general psychological position, 
and a few comments only can be made. I am still, so far as my personal needs 
as a student and teacher of psychology are concerned, unconverted to self- 
psychology. My main objections to it are two: first, it does not connect itself 
readily with physiology, and second, it is based on statements which appeal to 
introspection and which my own introspection does not in the least confirm. 
The statement that ‘“‘consciousness does not occur impersonally"’ does not 
convince me with anything like the force of evidence from experience that 
would attend the statement “consciousness does not occur apart from a body.” 


Nor is it self-evident to my introspection that “I am always, attentively or 
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inattentively, conscious of the private, personal object, myself,” although 
much may be claimed under cover of the word ‘inattentively’; nor that ‘there 
is only one of me”’: when I do occasionally become aware of myself I have some 
reason to think there are a good many of me. There is evidently something 
radically different between my type of introspection and that of Professor 
Calkins. 

Nevertheless I can appreciate the fact that those parts of human experience 
which, like the social and moral sentiments for example, do involve the self- 
experience, may be simply and clearly treated in terms of self-reactions, and 
that psychological sociology might well be written in such terms. But it 
does not seem to me that even with the changes made in the fourth edition of 
the present book, Professor Calkins has reached consistency. Why should 
one ever, in a self-psychology, refer to physiological conditions? Is it, for 
instance, in accord with self-psychology to distinguish assimilation from fusion 
(pages 64-65) by the fact that the former includes a consciousness that is 
‘cerebrally excited’? (And by the way, it is surely too dogmatic to say 
(pages 138-139) of relational elements: ‘‘ They have no special physical stimuli, 
and they are physiologically conditioned not by any end-organ excitation but 
by brain change only—either by the excitation of the so-called association 
centers, or by the excitation of transverse fibers, or in both ways."’) Again, 
there seems no clear separation between function and content in self- 
psychology, as thus far expounded by Professor Calkins. One would expect 
that a psychology whose foundation concept is the activity of the self would 
construct the first floor, so to speak, out of different types of self-activity: but 
while the difference between perception and imagination is discussed by Pro- 
fessor Calkins to a considerable extent in terms of such activity differences 
she is very soon under the necessity of bringing in differences of content; and 
it is not clear to my mind just what place content has in a self-psychology. 
Seeing may be a different self-activity from hearing, though I am by no means 
clear why it should be, but is seeing blue a different self-activity from seeing 
red? Again, should there not be a discussion of the varying degrees in which 
self-consciousness is present in different experiences? What, from the self- 
psychologist’s point of view, is the difference between the following experiences: 
myself as discriminating red from green; myself as discriminating red from green; 
myself as discriminating red from green? These are only a few of the dif- 
ficulties which the exponent of self-psychology still has to clear away in the 
mind of a peculiarly recalcitrant reader. 

MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 
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The Human Worth of Rigorous Thinking. By Casstus J. Keyser. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1916.—pp. 314. 

War and the Ideal of Peace. By HENRY RuTGERS MARSHALL. New York, 
Duffield and Company, 1915.—pp. 234.. $1.25 net. 
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Bergson and Religion. By Luctus Hopkins Miter. New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, 1916.—pp. ix, 286. $1.50 net. 

The Philosophy of Bergson. By Gustavus WATTS CUNNINGHAM. New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1916.—pp. xii, 212. $1.25 net. 

Man, an Adaptive Mechanism. By Grorce W. Crue. New York, The 
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Rosmini's Contributions to Ethical Philosophy. By Joun FAvato Bruno. 
New York, The Science Press, 1916.—pp. iii, 53. $.75. 

Movement and Mental Imagery. By MARGARET F. WASHBURN. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916.—pp. xv, 243. $1.75 net. 

Paradoxical Pain. By Ropert MaAxwett Harsin. Boston, Sherman, 
French & Company, 1916.—pp. xxi, 212. $1.25. 

Critical Realism. By Roy Woop Se.iars. Chicago, Rand McNally & 
Company, 1916.—pp. x, 283. 

Fundamental Conceptions of Modern Mathematics. By R. P. RICHARDSON 
and E. H. Lanpris. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Company, 1916. 
—pp. xv, 198. $1.25 net. 

Numbers, Variables and Mr. Russell's Philosophy. By R. P. RICHARDSON 
and E. H. Lanpis. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Company, 1915. 
—pp. 57. 

Essays in Experimental Logic. By JoHN Dewey. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1916.—pp. vii, 444. $1.75 net. 

The Relation of Inference to Fact in Mill's Logic. By J. Forsyta CRAWFORD. 
Philosophic Studies, Number 5. Chicago, the University of Chicago Press, 
1916.—pp. 50. $.50 net. 

The Woman Movement from the Point of View of Social Consciousness. By 
Jesste Tarr. Philosophic Studies, Number 6. Chicago, the University 
of Chicago Press, 1916.—pp. 62. $.50 net. 

Freedom and Purpose, an Interpretation of the Psychology of Spinoza. By 
James H. DunuaAm. Philosophical Monographs, I, 3. Princeton, N. J., 
Psychological Review Company, 1916.—pp. 126. 

Individual and Sex Differences in Psychology. By WARNER Brown. Berkeley, 
California, University of California Press, 1916.—pp. 139. $1.50. 

Variations in Efficiency During the Day, Together With Practice Effects, Sex 
Differences, and Correlations. By ArtHuR I, Gates. Berkeley, California, 
University of California Press, 1916.—pp. 156. $1.50. 

The Political Writings of Rousseau. Edited by C. E. VauGHAN. Cambridge, 
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England, Cambridge University Press, 1915. New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
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Cambridge University Press, 1916. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons.— 
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—pp. iv, 216. 

Psychologie de l'Enfant. Cinquiéme édition, revue et augmentée. Par Ep, 
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L’idéal quietiste. Tu. Ripot. Rev. Ph., XL, 11, pp. 440-454. 

The author proposes to study the psychology of quietism, as an abnormal 
or pathological state in which there is a persistent tendency toward the dis- 
solution of the personality. All our inherent needs are summed up in the 
instinct of conservation, which is not an entity, but a group of tendencies. 
This tendency is very fundamental: why is it that some seek self-annihilation? 
The stages of the tendency to self-annihilation are: (1) renunciation of the 
world and of social and family life through the monastic life; (2) the solitary 
life of the hermit; (3) the condemnation of the physiological self (although this 
is not entirely essential to quietism); (4) the repudiation of the moral life. 
Quietism is not mysticism; the latter seeks a direct intuition of the eternal, the 
former seeks self-annihilation. Quietism is best expressed in the saying, 
attributed to Molinos: ‘‘J/ vaut mieux étre assis, que debout, couché, que assis, 
endormi, que couché, mort, que endormi.” It is denial of the will to live. It is 
an anomaly, a morbid pathological state. Depersonalization is very similar 
tO quietism, and is a well-known state in which the subject lives as in a dream 
and in which external reality seems to have no hold on him. The causes of 
quietism are complex, but we may distinguish four: (1) Lack of either pro- 
duction or distribution of energy. But this cause is too general to explain 
quietism in particular. (2) A striving for the impersonal, the infinite, eternal, 
and absolute. Science can say nothing of the truth of the mystic’s vision. 
There must be an intellectual element in quietism, an idea, which may be 
either religious or metaphysical, or even cosmological, as when astronomy 
makes us feel our nothingness. There must be an affective element also, which 
consists of a striving for motionless repose. (3) Weakness of the tendency for 
self-preservation. (4) Climatic and geographical conditions are significant as 
secondary causes. Thus the heat and blazing sun of India are contributing 
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factors in Hindu mysticism. Biologically, repose is a state of reparation, but 
the quietist exaggerates it into an ideal of life. From the purely psycho- 
logical point of view, quietism is a morbid pathological state, which contradicts 


our fundamental tendency to self-preservation. 
W. Curtis SWABEY. 


Zur Psychologie der Metaphysik. ArtTHUR LIEBERT, Kant-Studien, XXI, 1, 

PP. 42-54. 

In attempting a scientific understanding of metaphysics two methods are 
available, the critical-systematic, which the author has used in another place 
(Vortrége der Kantgesellschaft, 10), and the psychological evolutionary, 
which deals not with the internal order of metaphysical systems, but with the 
subjective motivation of the metaphysical experience. A definition of meta- 
physics, however, must precede a study of its concrete structure. Meta- 
physics may be defined very generally as the attempt to reach a thinkable 
concept of the Absolute, and to refer to and derive from this Absolute all 
appearances. The psychology of metaphysics should be conceived, not from 
the standpoint of natural science, but as a constructive doctrine of human soul- 
life in different settings. Very much work remains to be done, especially by 
way of investigating the personal observations of artists, mystics, and relig- 
ionists on the particular circumstances in which they happened to find them- 
selves. Metaphysics is a matter of feeling and will as well as of intellect. 
Its final purpose is to symbolize life. Life and metaphysics work reciprocally 
on each other. In order to understand the metaphysical constructions of 
great men we must understand their feeling about life and the world. Meta- 
physics taken from the side of psychology represents a single inclusive value 
hypothesis. The normative conceptsand judgments arising from this funda- 
mental hypothesis partake of the peculiar value content of the particular 
mind which creates them. Its fineness or crudity, its energy and its weakness 
are clearly displayed inthem. But both the psychological investigation of meta- 
physic and the experience itself rest on an objective standard of valuation, 
—4i. e., the concept of the Absolute, which gives to the experience its form and 
its law. It is an infinitely broad and characteristically indefinite experience, 
because of the problematical nature of the hypothesis. The innumerable 
longings, bright fictions and phantoms, intuitions mingled with rationally 
grounded insights which arise with the effort to grasp the Absolute are but 
witnesses to that tragic irrationality which mars our relation to the infinite and 
at the same time gives depth and value to the metaphysical experience. 

Marion D. CRANE. 


L' Intellectualisme de Malebranche. E. Boutroux. Rev. de Mét., XXIII, 1, 
pp. 27-30. 
The philosophy of Malebranche is thoroughly intellectualistic. Male- 
branche does not distinguish between essence and existence or reserve intel- 
ligibility for the former. He would not admit that any part of being remains 
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outside the realm of intelligence. Rather he holds that, although many 
things which we consider realities, such as the existence of the material world, 
the relation of thought and extension, the freedom of the will, moral and 
religious truths, cannot be reduced to mathematical certitude, they are never- 
theless intelligible; for reason has different degrees, and realities that from the 
point of view of the mathematical understanding are undemonstrable, conform 
themselves perfectly to a higher intelligence. Religion itself is, according to 
him, the most perfect evidence of rationality for an infinitely perfect reason. 
In short, the mathematical is not the only intelligence; reason has other modes 
of thinking and understanding analogous, but superior to, that of mathematical 


demonstration. GERTRUDE Q. BAKER. 


L’ objectivisme psychologique et la doctrine dualiste. H. Piéron. Rev. Phil., 

XLI, 1, 61-72. 

The difference between physics and psychology is not that the former deals 
with phenomena from an objective point of view and the latter with the same 
phenomena from a subjective point of view. On the one hand, psychology, as 
the natural biological science of the behavior of living beings, has the same 
objective aim as physics, and attains the same degree of objectivity in its 
results as other branches of biology. Its method too, so far as ‘experimental,’ 
is as objective as that of any other science, and ‘introspection’ also, under 
certain conditions, yields objective results. On the other hand, since the mind, 
being unable to get outside of itself, knows only what takes place within itself, 
all known phenomena, whether of psychology or physics, are in a sense sub- 
jective. The real dualism in phenomena is not that which opposes physics 
and psychology, or matter and mind, but that between the subjective, in the 
sense of the particular, individual, concrete, complex, intimate, fugitive, unique, 
inexpressible real, and the objective, in the sense of the general, universal, 
abstractly simplified, communicable ideal, which exists sub specie aeterni, and 
can be schematized, fixed, or expressed in language, notation, equation, dia- 
gram or formula. This is the dualism of mysticism and intellectualism, or of 
art and science. Its basis is to be found in the memory. When the memory 
finds itself no longer able to retain in all their complexity and concrete detail 
its constantly increasing accumulations of particular, unique facts, certain 
general relations are abstracted, simplified, schematized, fixed in verbal or 
mathematical expression, and substituted for the real. This process of 
schematization is the beginning of science, whose purpose is the practical one 
of summing up the experience of the individual and the race in such a way 
that it can be more easily assimilated, retained, recalled, utilized, and taught 
to others. Because of this dualism, and because phenomena group themselves 
into a number of irreducible classes, there is no true unity of phenomena. 
Nevertheless, phenomena may be said to exhibit an unbroken continuity in 
that they can all be arranged in a hierarchy, ranging from the most subjective 
and unique to the most abstract and universal, according to the degree to which 


they are amenable to the scientific process of schematization or objectification. 
RAYMOND P. HAWEs. 
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Phénomenologie, Psychologie, Erkenntnistheorie. THEODOR ELSENHANS. Kant- 

Studien, XX, 2-3, pp. 223-275. 

The phenomenology presented by Edmund Husserl and others in the Jahr- 
buch fiir Philosophie und phinomenologische Forschung, has a peculiar bearing 
upon contemporary psychology. Phenomenology has distinguished itself 
from psychology by having a special terminology of its own. There are im- 
portant differences in matter, as well as form, between the two. Descriptive 
psychology has to do with the facts of experience as individual and related to a 
subject, but Phenomenology has to do with essences, in their universal char- 
acter. Phenomenology is the science of essences (Wesenswissenschaft). 
Although these essences are apprehended as universals rather than particular 
facts, they are never-the-less apprehended directly, and formulated by a 
descriptive method. Phenomenology might be characterized as a descriptive 
science of the essences of pure experience. While the existence of these essences 
may be confirmed by reflection, they are given in a direct intuition (Wesen- 
serschauung). This mode of intuition is distinguished from historical forms in 
being descriptive, and in having as its object a pure given (reinen Gegeben- 
heiten). Phenomenology may be defined by comparing it with mathematics, 
Geometry, especially, has as its object, not the individual experience as such, 
but the universal element which is given in the experience. Phenomenology 
also disregards the merely individual, and seeks after the essences. The pure 
essence is there, we have only to see and report it. But while Phenomenology 
is descriptive, it must not be confused with descriptive psychology as usually 
understood. It might be identified with an improved psychology. Certainly 
phenomenology cannot separate itself entirely from empirical psychology, 
unless it is to become a Platonic metaphysics. Husserl’s unfavorable comments 
on psychology have been upheld by psychologists of the school of Lipps, whose 
life work has been in the direction indicated by the phenomenological criticism. 
In the field of epistemology, Phenomenology also has important bearings, 
although it differentiates itself from theory of knowledge. Immediate in- 
tuition is said to be the source of truth, while mediated knowledge springs 
from and returns to intuition. There are two characteristic features in con- 
nection with this doctrine of truth: ‘immediate evidence,’ and ‘freedom from 
presuppositions.’ Immediate evidence suffers from the defect of being merely 
individual, so that judgment or assertion based upon it can be controverted 
upon the basis of another individual's immediate evidence. This difficulty 
largely vanishes, however, when we reinterpret such expressions as ‘immediate 
evidence’ in the light of the attitude of Phenomenology towards psychology. 
Psychology, as a philosophical working-over of a special field of fact, depends 
upon psychology, and is secondary to it. Husserl approaches closely to the 
position of Descartes, in making the solution of all doubt depend upon an 
immediate certainty. Biological concepts play a considerable part in the 
interpretation of the relation of man to the world, and these underlie the 
‘empirico-critical principle of coordination,’—self-and-environment. The 
fundamental standpoint of Phenomenology is similar to that of Kant. For 
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Kant there is something given to thought: the raw material of sensation. 
Experience as an Urtatsache is the point of departure for the Kantian episte- 
mology. Similarly, Phenomenology begins with a pure given which might 
be called pre-scientific, or pre-epistemological. The stand-point involves a 
kind of realism, which might be called naive, or better, practical realism. 

D. T. Howarp. 


A Study of Purpose. Howarp C. WarREN. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., 

XIII, 1, pp. 5-26; 2, pp. 29-49; 3, PP- 57-73. 

Despite vigorous controversy between mechanists and vitalists, an adequate 
account of the nature of purpose has not yet been given, and empirical science 
of to-day needs greatly a thorough analysis of this concept. Genetically, the 
notion of purpose arose from a definite type of human experience; it seems 
fitting to begin a study of purpose with an analysis of the purposive conscious- 
ness. Closely related is the biological problem—to account, if possible, for 
the phylogenetic and ontogenetic rise of anticipatory reactions, and to deter- 
mine their scientific significance. Science also has to face the further problem 
of the trend of cosmic and terrestrial evolution. 

I. The Purposive Consciousness.—The peculiarity of the purposive ex- 
perience is that the representation of the situation precedes the presentation, 
An examination shows five factors, some of which enter into all purposive 
experiences, while others occur only in special cases. (1) The fundamental 
factor in every such experience is forethought—an idea of some future situation. 
(2) Assent distinguishes a purposive series from a sequence in which the idea 
is fortuitously fulfilled; this factor consists of kinesthetic and organic data. 
(3) In vivid and complex fore-thoughts, involving deliberation, a dynamic 
experience—the potency-feeling, based upon the kinesthetic sensations—ac- 
companies the assent, but does not guarantee actual fulfilment of the purpose. 
(4) The self-factor is always present; the explicit self-factor is based upon 
kinesthetic data. (5) The sense of fitness or of unfitness involves a correspon- 
dence or disparity between forethought and realization; this is both a judgment 
and a feeling. 

Il. Purposive Activity in Organisms.—In biology the concept of purpose is 
founded upon a certain inversion of the usual temporal order of events—an 
inversion whose cause science has to investigate. In purposive activity, the 
fundamental factor, corresponding to forethought in the purposive conscious- 
ness, is preparation, or anticipation of a future situation. All the vital func- 
tions are anticipatory; the evolution of new species shows an anticipatory 
character. Two types of organic mechanism in animals serve especially to 
bring about anticipatory movements—the reflex mechanisms of the distant-re- 
ceptors and the central coérdinating system, both physico-chemical structures. 
The real crux of anticipatory activity seems to lie in the growth processes, 
but the explanation of these as physico-chemical processes seems sufficient. 
Certain structures and functions promote life; natural selection establishes 
modes of behavior and lines of growth which possess a life value. The second 
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factor, fitness, is a judgment made by the scientist, his ultimate criterion being 
the prolongation of life; the scientist judges the fulfilment of a purposive act 
by its correspondence with a type. We get, not two alternatives but a series 
of degrees in fitness. The other three factors—adventitious accompaniments 
of forethought—are not elements of purposive behavior and growth. These 
factors, however, are largely responsible for the psycho-morphic view of instinct 
and intelligence, characterizing earlier biology. Purpose, then, is a real phe- 
nomenon of organic activity; at present it seems explicable mechanistically. 
Ill. The Réle of Purpose in Nature.—In the inorganic world, it is difficult 
to discover a single indisputable example of anticipatory activity; though there 
does seem ground for extending the concept of fitness into the inorganic realm, 
the extension serves only to emphasize the mechanistic interpretation of 
purpose. When we consider the origin of the cosmos, we find no support for the 
older purposive interpretation; scientific evidence is against the assumption 
on which the entelechy theory rests, and without entelechy the very problem 
of origin vanishes. Finally, if we seek purpose in cosmic evolution, we find 
only the existence of a trend of some sort, to which the judgment of harmony is 
attached; though harmony may be only a broader conception of fitness, trend 
is not equivalent to anticipation: unless the meaning of purpose be greatly 
revised, it does not seem at present a fundamental category in the explanation 


of cosmic history. 
ELLEN B. ARMSTRONG. 


Le déterminisme historique et l'idéalisme social dans “l’Esprit des Lois.” G. 

LANSON. Rev. de Mét., XXIII, 1, pp. 177-202. 

Two opposed conceptions can be found in Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois. 
The first is historical determinism; the second is idealism, which emphasises 
the influence which man can exert on the course of events. The second is found 
in Montesquieu's Lettres Persanes, in which he insists on the ideal of wisdom, 
taste, liberality (honneteté), tolerance and benevolence. Montesquieu wrote 
his Esprit des Lois to improve the condition of mankind. His aim was not 
merely to explain how laws are made among diverse peoples, but also what 
must be done if the peoples are to endure and prosper. His book raises a 
strong but measured protest, in the name of reason and conscience, against 
certain violations of human rights. His aim was to reform society by in- 
structing those who rule as to what laws they should make and what use they 
should make of the old laws. The second conception, i. e., of historical de- 
terminism, is also to be found in the Esprit des Lois. He was not moved, like 
Montaigne, to find in the confused mass of diverse laws and customs evidence 
of the infirmity of human reason; he rather sought the law which underlies 
these diverse facts. He is always glad to discover a logical necessity in events. 
He saw in every law and institution the expression of some moral or physical 
cause. He explains so well, that he seems to excuse. Thus he shows how 
gallantry, free morals, intrigue, flattery, distinction of castes, etc., are strictly 
bound up with the principle of monarchy. The Esprit des Lois was the most 
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extended and most penetrating attempt which had ever been made to disen- 
tangle the general causes which rule the life and revolutions of society, which 
make it slave or free, military or commercial, superstitious or tolerant, polyg- 
amous Or monogamous, republican or monarchical. Many causes rule over 
men; climate, religion, laws, maxims of government, the examples of the past, 
custom and manners; taken together these form the general spirit. Over 
some nations some of these causes prevail, over others, others; the advance of 
civilization slowly gives the preponderance to moral causes. This general 
spirit of the nation (esprit général) leaves little to the choice or will of the 
individual. In the case of nations even great men can do little; neither the 
carelessness nor stupidity of a government will ruin a state if it ought to prosper; 
nor can the genius of a king or a minister save it, if it ought to perish. Does, 
then, the Esprit des Lois teach passivity in regard to the destiny of society and 
the exclusive moral cultivation of the private individual? No, its whole spirit 
is opposed to this. Montesquieu recognized no contradiction between his- 
torical determinism and social idealism. He recognized a physical necessity 
and a moral necessity; the laws of the first are necessary relations which never 
fail to be realized, those of the second are also necessary relations, but, because 
of man’s freedom, they may fail to be realized. Positive law is the outcome of 
both physical necessity and moral freedom. Because man is free, he may err; 
but he may also increase his knowledge and become more reasonable. An 
institution may be physically necessary, such as slavery, and yet be repugnant 
to reason. How does human action exert its influence in historical deter- 
minism? The individual, according to Montesquieu, is unable to do much. 
But social science and law can do much. The human will expresses itself in 
jaw; such law becomes the instrument of social progress, which consists in 
realizing in the world of facts the ideal necessities grasped by the human spirit. 
New law must be attached to the past, it must be related to other laws, to the 
history of the people, to the conditions of their life, to their customs and their 
general spirit. The art of making law consists in taking advantage of neces- 
sity, and utilizing determinism to the profit of idealism. One should observe 
how, in the Esprit des Lois, Montesquieu remolds the traditional institutions 
and customs of France with all the improvements his reason dictates. Mon- 
tesquieu was opposed to Machiavellism; he concerned himself with peoples, 
not with kings, with institutions, not with conquests and coups d'état. For 
him politics was the art of governing with success, not for the grandeur and 
glory of the Prince, but for the realization of an ideal of civilization founded on 
justice and humanity. Fenelon and Bossuet believed that the king could do 
everything. Before Montesquieu's time the attempt to rationalize society 
had not gone further than the declaration of the right of reason to organize 
society; it had not studied the means which give reason the power to enforce 
its right. Montesquieu illuminated this question. He was working in the 
spirit of Newton and Bacon. His works, however, show a certain haste and 
beautiful impatience in regard to the application of his thought. 
W. Curtis SWABEY. 
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A Statement of Epistemological Dualism. A. K. Rocers. J. of Ph., Psy. and 

Sci. Meth., XIII, 7, pp. 169-181. 

The content of thought, as distinct from the object and from the psycho- 
logical existence of thought, is in the nature of an abstract and representative 
summing up of the qualities and relations of the object. The content is not 
to be confused with its psychological embodiment, for while psychological facts 
always occur in time, the content of thought, as an abstractuon, is timeless. 
The content of thought has been a source of confusion in philosophy, because 
of the tendency of philosophers to substitute the timeless and abstract content 
for actual reality. Even the neo-realists and pragmatists tend to fall into the 
error of substituting description for reality. But the content is only a part 
of the situation, which, when complete, includes the object and the pyscho- 
logical facts as well. Common-sense accepts the view that psychichal ex- 
perience is a fact in reality, and it regards a judgment as true or false according 
whether the content which is asserted of an object actually belongs to it, or 
not. Truth, from this view, consists in an agreement of our ideas with reality. 
The ordinary criticisms of dualism fail to take account of the distinctions which 
are actually experienced between an object and the idea of the object. A more 
subtle objection to common-sense dualism is that idea and reality are actually 
one thing, since in judgment there is no experience of separation between 
them. But the dualistic position results from reflection upon these situations, 
and in reflection a distinction is discovered between idea and object. There 
is no reason why philosophy should confine its attention to the primary 
judgment-situation. Dualism involves transcendence, and this is a mystery, 
apparently. A way out of the difficulty was suggested by James, who pointed 
out that an idea means an object which is to be reached through intervening 
experiences. The nature of meaning is to be found in that concrete experience 
of satisfied expectation in which it culminates. By knowing a thing is meant 
that this experience of fulfilment can be repeated. The object may be en- 
tirely transcendent, and still be meant, in the sense that if it were ever reached 
the feeling of expectation would be realized. 

D. T. HowArb. 
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NOTES. 


Dr. W. K. Wright, for the past three years instructor in philosophy at 
Cornell University, has been called to an assistant professorship of philosophy 
at Dartmouth College. 


Dr. D. T. Howard, of Cornell University, has been appointed instructor 
of philosophy at Northwestern University. 


Professor Mary Whiton Calkins, of Wellesley College, has been appointed 
lecturer on the Mills Foundation at the University of California, and will 
deliver lectures there during the first semester of the academic year 1916-17. 


Professor Bernard C. Ewer has been appointed professor of philosophy at 
Pomona College, Calif. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical magazines, 

THe AMERICAN JOURNAL oF PsycHoLoGcy, XXVII, 3: Albert Schinz, The 
Renewal of French Thought on the Eve of the War; E. G. Boring, The Number 
of Observations Upon Which a Limen May Be Based; S. S. George, The 
Gesture of Affirmation Among the Arabs; P. F. Swindle, Positive After-Images 
of Long Duration; C. E. Ferree and Gertrude Rand, A Simple Daylight Pho- 
tometer; Margaret Hart Strong and Edward K. Strong, Jr., The Nature of 
Recognition Memory and of the Localization of Recognitions; Lucile Dooley, 
Psychoanalytic Studies of Genius; Minor Studies from the Psychological 
Laboratories of Cornell University; Z. B. Titchener, A Note on the Compensa- 
tion of Odors. 

Tue British JOURNAL oF PsycHo.Locy, VII, 2: Henry J. Watt, Stereoscopy 
as a Purely Visual, Bisystemic, Integrative Process; N. Carey, Factors in the 
Mental Processes of School-Children. III. Factors Concerned in the School 
Subjects; A. W. Wolters, The Process of Negation; James Ward, A Further 
Note on the Sensory Character of Black; F. C. Bartlett, An Experimental 
Study of Some Problems of Perceiving and Imaging; Proceedings of the British 
Psychological Society. 

THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL oF Etnics, XXVI, 4: Bertrand Russell, 
Marriage and the Population Question; Elsie Clews Parsons, Feminism and 
Sex Ethics; Charles Gray Shaw, The Pessimism of Jesus; Alfred H. Lloyd, 
The Doctrinaire in Times of Crisis; Gertrude Besse King, The Servile Mind; 
Bertram M. Laing, The Origin of Nietzsche’s Problem and Its Solution; 
Morris R. Cohen, Recent Philosophical-Legal Literature in French, German 
and Italian (1912-1914). 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PsYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODs, 
XIII, 13: Harold Chapman Brown, Structural Levels in the Scientist’s World; 
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M. T. McClure, Perception and Thinking; F. L. Wells, Von Bechterew and 
Uebertragung. 

XIII, 14: Harold King Chadwick, A Suggested Metaphysics to Fit a Func- 
tional Epistemology; Elsie Clews Parsons, Primitive Improvidence. 

XIII, 15: A. K. Rogers, Belief and the Criterion of Truth; Edward J. 
Kempf, Did Consciousness of Self Play a Part in the Behavior of this Monkey? 

Minp, N. S., 99: J. S. Mackenzie, Laws of Thought; J. Laird, Berkeley's 
Realism; P. S. Burrell, The Plot of Plato’s Republic (VII-XIII); Discussion, 
H. A. Reyburn, The Ego-Centric Predicament. 

Tue Montst, XXVI, 3: George Sarton, The History of Science; Louis D. 
Covitt, The Anthropology of the Jew; James Byrnie Shaw, Logistic and the 
Reduction of Mathematics to Logic; Philip E. B. Jourdain, Richard Dedekind. 

THE PsycHOLOGICAL Review, XXIII, 4: James R. Angell, A Reconsidera- 
tion of James’s Theory of Emotion in the Light of Recent Criticisms; Harvey 
Carr, Head's Theory of Cutaneous Sensitivity; Herman K. Haberlin, The 
Theoretical Foundations of Wundt’s Folk-Psychology; Augusta F. Bronner, 
Attitude as It Affects Performance of Tests. 

REVUE DE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE MorALe, XXIII, 2: Maine de Biran, 
Quatre nouveaus manuscrits inédits publiés par P. Tisserand; L. Brunschvicg, 
L’Arithmétique et la théorie de la connaissance; Masson-Oursel, La Sophis- 
tique. Etude de philosophie comparée; Dolleans, Un essai de Psychologie 
historique: William Godwin; D. Parodi, Guerre et Morale. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XLI, 6: E. Goblot, Le Principe des nationalités; 
Mile. Ioteyko, Théorie psycho-physiologique de la droiterie (1% article); EZ. 
Récéjac, Le fait moral et le fait social; Z. Besch, L’imagination et Il'intuition 
chez Gustave Flaubert—L’esthétique du roman. 

XLI, 7: F. Le Dantec, L'Objectif et le Subjectif; Th. Ribot, La conscience 
tactile-motrice pure; A. Bauer, Le réle de la force; Mile. Ioteyko, Théorie 
psycho-physiologique de la droiterie (2° et dernier article). 

REVISTA DE Fivosort1A, II, 3: Narciso Garay, Hacia la Universidad pan- 
america; Lucas A yarragary, El insitinto de conservacién en la psicologia del 
gaucho; Maximio S. Victoria, Las doctrinas pedagégicas de Comte; José 
Imbelloni, La bio-filosofia de la guerra y William Mackenzie; Alberto Palcos, 
Obras y escritos de Enrique Molina; Armando Donoso, Ensayo sobre Francisco 
Bilbao; José Ingenieros, La cultura filoséfica en la Espafia medioeval. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE, 74, 5 u 6: Hans Henning, Der Geruch, II. 








